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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 





can’t get too close 


The; z 
for the Remington Cube, 


REMINGTON 


When they're apt to 
get up close, slip i 


and make your choke bore 


gea good in b 


rush or thicket 


p Arrow and Nitro Club steel lined 
3 scatterioad shot shells open up your pattern so evenly tha 
your bird can neither get too much nor too little, 


A special system of wadding gives at 25 yds. a spread equal 


to that of a standard shell at 40 yds. and 


penetration. 


with greater 


EAS eel Bileg gow Roeel pine gules amt. 


Get a box to-day. 


Your local 


dealer has them, 


Try them on a paper target with your old duck gun, 


Remington Arms- Union Mata Cartridge Co. 





For Reliable Seeds i bought direct from 


direct to the consumer: 

Olover, a Alfalfa, White and Crimson Clover, 

y pee ha Red Top, Blue Grass, Orchard Grass, 

Hari Bye. ss Spring and Winter Wheat, all kinds of 
‘eas. Sent freight peeeets 3 your Rail- 

Write for Samples and price 

N. WERTHEIMEKR & SONS, Ligon ion, Tad, 


CIDER PRESSES 


“The Original Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Press 


eaguces more cider from less 
wie es than any other and is a 
5c Money h ts ed Sizes 





ased Corn and 








FOR NEW YORK FARMS 


or for farm tate in the West re South call on 
or write to B. F. McBurney ©., 309 Bastable 
Block, Syracuse, io York, or 703 riekes Blea © Chicago, Illinois 





No doubt dbout the profitable returns from 
Early Vegetables, Oranges, Grape 
Fruit, Celery and Sugar Cane in the fam- 

ous Manatee Country, Brooksville and Annutta- 
lagga, Hammock Area. Lands can be secured 
feasonably, yielding several crops annually. De- 
Nghtfal and hea:thfal climate. Water plentiful. 
Good se and church Quick 
tion to big markets. Write for descriptive 
booklets. . J.A. PRIDE, Gen. ind. Agt, 

SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY, 


“Suite 377 NORFOLK, VA. 4 
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of work. 


sell, or want to trade some article for other goods. 
here’s where the Farmers’ Exchange columns of the American 
Agriculturist will be of service to you. 


It Costs Little and Brings Quick Returns 


Have you ever thought of 
the possibilities offered You by our 
Farmers’ Exchange? 


You may want a man for your farm, or perhaps you are in need 
Probably you’ye got some implement or machine to 


If that’s the case, 





ment. 
company each order. 








The advertisements are eagerly read each week by thousands of farm 
families. You can teli your story at a very low cost, as the rate is but 6 cents 
per word per issue. The name and address is counted as part of the advertise- 
Each initial or a number counts as one word. Remittance must ac- 
Cash°or stamps should be sent by registered mail. 

No Black-Faced Type or display of any kind is allowed, thus making 
even a small advertisement as noticeable as a large.one. 
vertisement briefly worded is as effective as a larger one that would cost more. 


Usually a short ad- 


Everybedy reads the Farmers’ Exchange Department; so that your advertise- 
ment is bound to be effective, whether it is little or big. 

If you use this department to bring your wants to the attention of our 
readers, surely you will find someone who can satisfy them, and it costs so 


little to make your wants known. 


Use the order blank below and send it 
with the copy for your ad 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Ashland Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Inclosed please find $........_...._. 


-for which insert my 


word advertise- 


ment (at Ge a word) as written on the sheet attached, under the proper heading, in your 
Farmers’ Exchange Department of the American Agriculturist, same to appear for 


weeks, starting with your earliest possible issue. 























Hop Market Continues Slow 


Late advices from growers in hop 
yards in New York and on the Pa- 
cific coast continue the same trend as 
Stated in our report -of last week, giv- 
ing the acreage and yield of hops in 
the United States. The week of 
Sept 19 was without rain’ on the 
coast, greatly brightening harvest 
prospects. The official estimate of the 
English hop acreage is placed at 34,- 
$31 acres, this an increase of 1775 
acres over that of last year. Only 
two years ago the English hop acre- 
age stood at 32580, the smallest acre- 
age recorded in a century. Recent 
years of good prices have stimulated 
production in that country as well 
as in the United States. Late sales 

hops in New York haye been at 

24 Growers are not pressing 
their hops upon the market and deal- 
ers have not been active. On the 
Pacific coast the price range con- 
tinues about 17@1Sc in California 
and 18@20c in Oregon. Continental 
hops are. offering to arrive in the 
United States ani sell to brewers at 
as low as 3S8c p Ib. 
Hop Machinery Reported Successful 


For several years the firm of E, 
Clemens Horst company have been 
experimenting with hop’ picking ma- 
chinery. They claim to have in use 
this year a machine which does the 
work very satisfactorily. It is re- 
ported that because of this new in- 
vention they have greatly increased 
their acreage. Ten sets of improved 
machines are,in operation upon the 
banks of the American river in Cali- 
fornia. There the vines are cut from 
the field, taken in wagons and fed 
into the large machine which strips 
the vine, assorts the stems and 
leaves from the hops and finally emp- 
ties them in the big bins where they 
are drawn off in sacks before being 
taken to the kiln. It takes about 25 
men to run the machine, but, ac- 
cording to reports, the expense is 
small when the amount of work 
turned out is considered. 

Sales of beer in Aug as reported 
by the U S dept of internal revenue 
amounted to 6,620,983 bbls, against 
6,644,802 during Aug, 1/11. 

As Seen in New York Yards 

Farmers in the town of Canajo- 
harie intend to hold their hops and 
prices now offered are 25@30c p Ib. 
Yield this year 400 lbs, against 650 
Ibs p acre in 1911. Acreage remains 
unchanged. Many yards are not 
picked and others. will be plowed 
under.—[G. V., Ames, N wa 

Growers are offered 20c p Ib for 
hops, About equally divided as to 
selling or holding. About 175 bales 
of old hops left on hand. , Acreage 
95% of that of 1911. Yield 350 lbs p 
acre, against 450 in I911.—[{A. F., 
Oriskany Falls, N Y. 

Yield in the town of Roseboom 200 
Ibs p acre, against 500 in 1911. Crop 
is only fair in quality. A few grow- 
ers sold at 25c p lb. Elue mold has 
done much damage and is the cause 
of a short crop.—[E. T., South Val- 
ley, N Y. 

Very few sales have been made and 
offers are 25@26c p Ib for the best 
lots. Some growers are inclined to 
hold. Yield about 60% as large as in 
1911.—[M. H. W., Otsego County, N Y. 

Hop picking closed first week of 
Sept, with a yield about 60% as large 
as a year ago. Market is at about 25c 
p lb.—[Cor, Cobleskill, N Y. 

Current price for hops about 20c 
p 1b. Acreage the same as last year. 
[G. H. H., Constable, N Y. 

The hop market is not active, but 
present price offered is 2dc p 
Yield is only 400 lbs p acre, against 
800 last year. In the vicinity of Mil- 
ford, acreage is increased about 10% 
over that of 1911, there being a total 
of about 300 acres.—[C. D M. L., 
Portlandville, N Y. 

Hops will make about half as large 
a crop as last year. Quality is poor, 
but they are selling at 25c p Ib.—[W. 
M. R., South Valley, N Y. 

The hop crop is poor in quality and 
yield 400 Ibs p acre, against 600 last 
vear. Present price 25c p Ib, but 
buyers are not active. Many yards 
will not be picked.—[J. B. H., Frank- 
lin County, N ¥. 


The Large Pacific Coast Yield 


We are harvesting the heayiest crop 
of hops in 15 years. The, are well 
matured, but green because of rains. 
Yield is 2000 Ibs against 1400 in 1911. 
Acreage in the Puyella valley in- 
creased about 10% 
O., Sumner, Wash. 

In this county the yield of hops is 
1600 Ibs per acre against 1500 last 
year. Quality is excellent. Price of- 
fered is 18c p Ib. Some growers are 
disposed to hold. The old: crop of 
hops is about all cleaned up. Hop 
srowers have had a very successful 
season and are preparing to increase 
their acreage.—[C. F. B., Yuba Coun- 
ty, Cal. 

We contracted early 
25c p-4db,. but.current price is 19c. 
Yield is 1200 Ibs p acre against 800 
for 1911.—[H. L. C., Dallas, Ore. 

Searcely any old hops on hand and 
weather is bad for pickiig this year’s 
crop because of excessive rainfall. 


our hops at 


this year.—[C. W.: 


American Agriculturist ; 


This is one of the three - 
in the past 52-years. It too early 
to estimate the ‘amage. ‘Average 
yield p acre will run about 1500 Ibs.— 
[W. D., Oregon City, Ore. 

Yield p acre 200 lbs more than in 
1911. Contract hops quoted at 18@ 
2Uc p lb.—[H. S., Albany, Ore. . 

Hops have molded slightly because 
of excessive. rain. Average yield will 
run close to 12C0 lbs p acre this year 
against 1000 last year.—jA, A. 
Newberg, Ore. 

Growers will hold hops as price is 
now 18@20c p lb. We are having bad 
weather for picking and some hops 
will be lost. Ac.-age same as in 
1911, yield 1200 Ibs against 800 in 
1911.—fN. F. G., Amity, Ore. 

Weather in Aug. did considerable 
damage and unfavorable conditions 
still continue. With good weather 
from now on, however, a record crop 
is exnected.. Price offéred 18720c p 
Ib. Sales are few.—[W. H. A., Lane 
County, Ore. 

The hop crop is 20% 
for the past three years. Acreage is 
about the same. Present offers arse 
20c p Ib for 1912 hops.—[B. S. F., 
Sumner, Wash. 


t Seasons 
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larger than 





Cranberry Prices Start Low 


The cranberry harvest is in full 
Swing, west and east, and not fa- 
vered with the best of weather. Sep- 
tember brought mere or less rain, 
dull skies and low temperatures, and 
the middle of the month finds the 
harvest still incomplete although well 
along. Advices to American Agri- 
culturist from growers directly in the 
field show reasonably good but. not 
especially brilliant prospects. In the 
important Wisconsin cranberry sec- 
tions -the summer was rather cold, 
somewhat interfering with best de- 
velopments, but quality of the fruit is 
generally good. In New Jersey the 
season was rather trying; frosts in 
June followed by hot and dry weath- 
er in July, producing some scald, 
also more or less trouble with grass- 
hoppers. The Massachusetts -crop 
was also hinderéd to some extent by 
June frosts and an indifferent start. 
The small acreage on Long Island 
has been harvested in fine condition. 
Some of our advices report damage 
in Massachusetts by reason of fruit 
worms late in the season, 

It is too early to say much about 
market conditions. As usual, initial 
shipments of early varieties have been 
at low figures, all the way down to $5 
per barrel at shipping stations in the 
east and $6 in Wisconsin. The dis- 
tribution of this crop is now mainly 
in the hands of a few strong opera- 
tors, and they may be trusted to 
“bear” the market in its early stage. 
The consumptive demand just now is, 
of course, next to nothing, with other 
fruits so plentiful. It remains to be 
seen what the regular autumn and 
winter demand will bring out in the 
way of prices. 


Notes from Individual Growers 


Season has been very favorable 
and fruit has fine quality and color. 
Fourteen acres in Riverhead will 
yield 1000 bbls.—[W. C. C., Suffolk 
County, N Y. 

Early. cranberries selling first half 
of Sept at-$5-p bbl at Chathamport, 
Mass, says a correspondent; quality 
good: 

Opening price to growers $5.25 p 
bbl. Where vines escaped injury from 
insects or frost, the crop’ is O K.— 
[H. 8S. B., Creamridge, NJ. 

Frosts in June caused some dam- 
age, also hot and @ry weather in 
July. Fruit is good, $6 p bbl offered, 
growers holding. Crop last year was 
very’ short in this district. In 1912 
crop estimated 20% better but so far 
this estimate is falling short. as the 
crop is being gathered.—-[J.. W. Budd, 
Burlington, N J. 

Quality’ and color good, opening 
price for cranberries $6.p bbl at 
shipping station.—[J. W. Howes, 
Plymouth County, Mass. 

I estimate the 1912 cranberry acre- 
age as 60% of the normal in Harwich. 
Quality and color of crop are good. 
Buyers are offering $5 p bbl at ship- 
ping station and half the growers 
will sell at onee.—[R. H. S., Barn- 
stable County. Mass. 

Frost.in June and the cold, late 
season have hindered the cranberry 
crop. Fruit is sound but color poor. 
Opening price has been $5.25 p bbl 
and growers are accepting it.—[C. D. 
Hall, Barnstable County, Mass. 

Growers inclined to hold good stock 
instead of selling at opening price of 
$5 p bbl. It looks like about three 
quarters of last year’s crop. Good- 
keeping berries will be held for high- 
er prices.—[W. J. N., East Harwich, 
Mass. 

Cold summer hindered the cran- 
berry crop but quality and color fair 
to good. Opening price $6, growers 
inclined to hold. The crop was near- 
ly half harvested at the opening of 
the third week of Sept but there will 
be no sales before Oct 10--[J. A. 
Gaynor, Wood County, Wis. 

Bogs have had a good season. 
Fruit if fine quality.—I[E. D., Tor nah, 
Wis. 
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Cost Accounting on Farms 


Unfair Comparison of Farmers and City Laborers--Cost of Men and Teams---Equipment Values---Interest on Invest- 
ment~-Various Factors Omitted--What Farmers Should Keep Accounts---Address Before New York 
State Agricultural Society by Professor G. F. Warren of the State Agricultural College 


HERE are two points of view on this 

S subject. One is the profit or loss on 

the farm as a whole; the other, the 

detailed analysis of the farm, show- 
ing where the gains and losses occur that 
make up the final result. Many persons 
compare the farmer who has $5000 capital 
invested with the day laborer in the city 
who has no money. The farmer is a highly 
skilled worker. He is also a business man. 
He must make interest on his capital and 
pay for his work before the farm can be said 
to pay. 

During the past six years members of my 
department have receipts and 
expenses from 2409 farms, taken just as they 
came, in 14 townships of three counties. One- 
third of the farmers failed to make hired 
man’s wages, in addition to 5% interest on 
their capital. One-third of them made wages. 
One-third made more than wages. A similar 


secured 


study in New Hampshire shows that less 
than one-third of the farmers make farm 
wages. Unpublished results from five other 


states give similar results. 

The usual farm wage in New York is about 
$30 a month, with use of a house, garden 
and some farm products. It is safe to say 
that less than one-third of the farmers make 
more than this, in addition to 5% on their 
capital. There is a chance to make a good 
living on a farm if one has energy and skill. 


Newspaper Misstatements 
Most of the reports on cost of production 
are efforts to show how rich a farmer may 
become if he will raise a certain crop. There 
are published in New York reports in which 
corn silage is valued at $250 a ton in order 
to make the cows pay. Other reports have 


it valued at $6 a ton in order to make the 
corn show up well. Hay is charged to cows 
at $10 a ton and credited to the hay field 
at $15 to $20. In this way it is easy to figure 
a profit on anything except on the farm as 
a whole. Usually about one-third of the cost 
is omitted in such estimates. 

The Crop Reporter has published estimates 
on the cost of growing corn, oats and wheat. 
These estimates include about two-thirds of 
the cost as found by actual cost accounting. 
Some of the items of cost commonly omitted 
are interest, depreciation, use of machinery, 
use of buildings and cost of water, to say 


nothing of telephones, freight, insurance, 
stamps, etc. 
According te the newspapers, the tariff 


commission has reported that the farmer gets 
$2.23 for the wool in a $23 suit of clothes 
and that his profit is 68 cents. It would be 
exceedingly interesting to see’ just how they 
discovered that. The lamb and the wool busi- 
ness are inseparable. The feed of grain goes 
to grow the wool and feed the lamb at the 
same time. Just how has this interesting 
result been arrived at? Our studies on New 
York farms seem to indicate that while some 
farmers make a profit on sheep, the average 
sheep does not begin to pay for its feed. 


What Hired Man Costs 

if you answer somebody’s question as to 
how much it costs to raise a crop, you will 
probably put in the use of the land, the seed, 
the fertilizer, the taxes and the labor, but 
not at what it costs. What does a $30-a- 
month man cost? Not $30 a month; no, 
indeed. Who paid interest on the money 
invested in the tenant house? You say, 
“Father buélt the house.”” You may as well 


* cost. 


say that father built the railroad, therefore, 
the railroad need not make interest on its 
roadbed. 

The hired man gets milk. A man never 


forgets to credit cows with all the milk, but 
he forgets to charge what the laborer got. 
The hired man has wood and the use of horses 
and a whole lot of other things before the 
year is done. He incidentally gets part of 
his time off. A hired man usually costs 18 
to 22 cents an hour, not 12 to 15, as is often 
figured when you want to make the crop pay. 
Then the owner’s time is often put in at 10 
to 15 cents an hour. 

Horse labor must be charged at what horse 
labor costs, not what you think it might have 
We find the horse labor on the best 
managed farms usually costs 12 to 13 cents 
an hour a horse, not a team, for the time 
out of the barn. For 10 hours a day that 
is $2.25 to $2.50 a day for the team alone, 
and about $1.80 for the driver. Horses lose 
so much time that the cost is very high. 


Equipment and Its Costs 

But this is not all. How many have thought 
of the equipment? What does the machinery 
equipment cost? The only way to tell is to 
keep a set of accounts and charge machinery 
with all it cost, plus interest on it. Machinery 
must be charged with all the expenses of 
labor, repairs, original cost, interest on cap- 
ital, and buildings to house it. Machinery 
usually costs about 4 cents an hour on good 
farms, or 8 cents a team-hour. Add this to 
the $2.25 a day for the team, $1.80 for the 
man, 4nd we have $4.85 for a man, team and 

machinery for a 10-hour day. 
On some farms the cost is less. 

[To Page 264.] 
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Attractive and Praiseworthy New York Ayrshires That Won at Western Fairs 


These two interesting animals were shown at the Illinois state fair in 1911 by J. F 
cow, Gladys Fizzaway, second. 





» Converse of New York. The bull, Lenox, won first, and the 
Ayrshires have gained in many sections during the last few years. 
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MONEY CROPS 








His Majesty, King Potato of New Jersey 


Has Made for Progress, Good Farms and Good Citizenship--Is Highly Esteemed at Home and Abroad--Would Make 
All Subjects Wealthy--Has Not Toured So Far This Year as Formerly~Does Not Receive Due 
Homage from Railways--Holds His Own Despite Unusual Seasonal Drawbacks 


“™GWHE potato is one of New Jersey’s 
x © leading products. While it may be 
m\< found on practically every farm it 
has made two sections of the state 
famious—Monmouth county and South Jer- 
sey, Which latter includes parts of Salem, 
Gloucester and Cumberland counties. Farm- 
ers in each employ the most up-to-date labor- 
saving machinery—manure spreaders, fer- 
tilizer distributers, potato cutters, power 
planters, sprayers, diggers, etc—and produce 
potatoes not only of the finest quality but 
in immense quantity. From each section 
potatoes by the trainload are forwarded to 
city markets, where they command premium 
prices over the potatoes from other sections. 

So extensive have operations been in both 
these districts that for a month or two each 
year buyers from the large cities take up 
temporary residence in the principal towns 
and villages, so as to inspect the stock they 
purchase and come face to face with the 
growers. In many respects this is a great 
advantage for both buyer and seller; for 
instance, the former can see what he is get- 
ting and the latter can get cash for what 
he sells. 

It has been found, however, that there are 
objections to this kind of buying, just as 
there are to the ordinary consignment 
method. Perhaps the principal of these is 
the possibility of dealers “playing snooks,”’ 
agreeing among themselves upon prices to 
pay and not giving as much for stock as the 
market at the time might warrant. To oppose 
this sort of thing and also to eliminate mid- 
diemen as much as possible, a farmers’ 
exchange has been formed in each section 
and has had a salutary effect upon the busi- 
ness. Besides working up good markets of 
their own, the exchanges have more or less 
broken up dealers’ combines and usually 
secured better prices for their patrons. 

The eficct of potate specialization upon the 
communities in each section is conspicuous, 
even to the casual observer. Farms are 
characterized by clean fields, good byildings, 
comfortable homes, conveniences, both 
indoors and out, and a general air of pros- 
perity. Autos seem to be as much a neces- 
sity as bathrooms, acetylene light and modern 
house heating systems. Good roads and good 
schools are the rule throughout the potato 
growing areas and everything has the appear- 
ance of progressiveness. 


Jersey Potatoes Highly Prized 


As an indication of the high esteem in 
which Jersey potatoes are held it may be 
mentioned that while Minnesota stock was 
selling in Chicago at $2.10 a barrel, New Jer- 
sey stock commanded $2.75; at another time 
Kansas potatoes sold at $2.20, while Jerseys 
went at $2.85; again, when Jersey potatoes 
were selling at $3, those from the .ower Ches- 
apeake peninsula were $2.75, and Kansas and 
Minnesota stock 25 and even 50 cents less 
still. At Cleveland, when Kentucky spuds 
brought $2.70, those from Jersey went at $3. 
In Baltimore, the Jersey potato brought 30 
cents more a barrel than those from Penn- 
sylvania and western Maryland, and about 50 
cents more than those from the eastern shore 
of Maryland and Virginia. There was in the 
Pittsburg markets a difference of 30 cents 
between South Jersey and North Jersey stock. 

In many respects the season of 1912 has 
been unsatisfactory, a condition all the more 
noticeable because of the abnormal season 
of 1911, when exceptionally high prices were 
paid, largely because of shortages in western 
potato sections. The growing season this 
year was late in starting. Soon came a drouth, 
which checked growth and tuber formation. 
Hayirg interfered with digging, which was 
Jate and in many places was characterized 
by rains, which did not improve the appear- 
ance of the tubers. Great heat and humidity 


. 


during the early days of digging helped injure 
the looks of the somewhat. immature stock 
sent to distant markets. Lastly, markets 
became glutted, and a good deal of specula- 
tive buying and shipping was done, with the 
result that much money was lost by certain 
men—not so much by growers as by 
buyers. 

In South Jersey opening prices were preity 
fair considering all the drawbacks and also 
the quantities of southern stock on the mar- 
kets when the season began. Growers in 
that section estimate that with an average 
crop $2 a barrel will ordinarily meet their 
expenses. Anything above that is profit. 
This year, though the yield ranged as high 
as 400 five-eighths-bushel baskets to the acre, 
the generai run was below 200, Had 
prices ruled high, the growers would have 
done pretty well, but in many instances prices 
were not high enough to make up for short 
crops. 

Prices, Times and Seasons Compared 


During the first week of full car shipments 
prices ranged as follows: Salem, $1.80 to 
$2.10 a barrel; Quinton, $1.90; Aura, $2 to 

3 Husteds, Woodstown, $2.10 to 
$2.28; Palatine, $2.10 to $2.34; Shiloh Cross- 
ing, $2.15 to $2.23; Daretown, $2.16 to $2.37; 
Mullica Hill, $2.16 to $2.40; Elmer, $2.10 te 
$2.45. As the season advanced prices fluctu 
ated considerably. During the second week 
they ranged as low as $1.89 at Quinton and 
as high as $2.97 at Daretown. In. the four 
weeks that followed they fell gradually until 
at the close the range was $1.75 to $2.10. 

These prices, while low, are considerably 
better than those of 1910, when many growers 
were forced +o sell at less than $1.50 and 
some as low as $1.10. The abnormal prices 
of 1911, however, tended to balance 
up. Then, coving to short western 
there was a strong demand from Chicago, 
Cincinnati, St Louis, Cleveland and other 
western markets, and prices ranged from $3 
to even more than $4 a barrel. Considerable 
quantities were sold as high as $3.75. 

One of the factors that tended to lower 
prices this year is shortage of cars. There 
are either too few cars or too few trains. 
At several stations the railway sidings are too 
short to hold enough cars for even a day’s 
loading. For instance, at Shiloh Crossing 
about 30 empty cars were one day on the 
track in the morning, but all had been loaded 
before midafternoon, yet the railway pro- 
vided no more cars that day. Late in the 
afternoon there were about 100 wagons wait- 
ing to unload. Not only does such a condi- 
tion mean a loss of time and money to the 
growers, because teams, wagons and drivers 
are idle, but it means an actual lowering of 
price, because buyers are not slow to see 
the grower’s disadvantage and desire to keep 
his teams and field gangs busy. Therefore, 


$2.08; 


things 


crops, 


How We Stand 


Count?ty Banker: “Your majesty, now that 
I’ve filled your hat, can’t I have a little for 
the folks at home!” 


they reduce the price from 10 to 20 cents a 
barrel, perhaps even more. 
Railways Censured 

Just how much the railways are to blame 
in this matter it is hard to say. But it seems 
only right to censure them for either not hav- 
ing more extensive trackage or a larger num- 
ber of trains to haul away the loaded cars. 
But even this criticism must be modified, 
because at certain times, more especially dur- 
ing the latter part of the season, quantities 
ef potatoes were bought on speculation and 
held until the railways insisted upon their 
movement. It was estimated that at one time 
fully 300 cars were thus held on South Jersey 
railway sidings—as many as 80 at one station 
in a single day—waiting a market. 

According to a man well qualified to speak, 
large quantities of these potatoes were pur- 
chased at about $2 a barrel, but had to be 
sold at $1.75, and even as low as $1.50 a bar- 
rel, after being held first at the shipping 
station, later at the receiving station and 
having to pay demurrage as well as freight 
charges. The couch ‘of the speculator is not 
exactly a bed of roses. 

From all this it appears that the 1912 
potato season in South Jersey has not been, 
as a whole, a very profitable one to either 
the grower or the shipper. According to the 
Elmer Times, from which many of the local 
figures in this article are quoted, the acreage 
in South Jersey was slightly larger than that ° 
of 1911, the production about the same; that 
is, about 25% below normal, and the returns 
about 30% less than last year. Had last year’s 
prices prevailed farmers would have made 
money. But this year’s short crops coupled 
with low prices and costly seed have played 
havoc with many a bank account. Though 
some growers have made money, probably 
more than half have u.ade very little and 
others have lost more or less. 


Output of 1912 

In the South Jersey potato section there 
are about 30 shipping stations. This year 
the total output was 4714 cars; last year, 
4277; in 1910, 5059; in 1909, 4122, and in 1908 
only 1000. Nine of these stations shipped 
over 100 cars each, as follows: Salem, 666; 
Woodstown, 653; Elmer, 614; Shiloh Cross- 
ing, 594; Daretown, 360; Mullica Hill, 339; 
Palatine, 317; Husted, 119; and Greenwich, 
115. Nine of the other stations shipped less 
than 100, but not less than 50. Beside this 
enormous output large quantities reach Phil- 
adelphia by wagon and by boat, but figures 
are not available to cover these, nor to indi- 
cate the amounts stored or consumed locally. 

Since a car of potatoes as loaded in South 
Jersey contains about 35,000 pounds, that is, 
195 barrels, or 585 bushels, the 4714 cars 
shipped this year carried 919,230 barrels, or 
2,757,690 bushels. At $2 a barrel, a carload 
would be worth $390, and the 4714 cars 
$1,838,460. 


COST ACCOUNTING ON FARMS 
[From Page 263.] 

many others it is more. In other words, a 
farm team on our best managed farms rarely 
leaves the barn for less than 45 to 50 cents 
an hour. You may say, “We can hire a 
farmer and his team for $3.” This can some- 
times be done, because the farmer must keep 
a team; and if he can pick up $3 extra on 
the side some day when it is not busy, he is 
that much ahead. 

Interest is another charge often omitted. 
Suppose you plow the land for your oats in 
the fall. Who paid the hired man? Your 
banker with no interest? That plowing cost 
is tied up from this fail until next fall when 
the oats are harvested. If it cost $1000 to 
grow a certain acreage of crops, it is probable 
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that $1000 has been tied up for six months. 
You cannot get this money from your bank 
for nothing. This money cost usually means 
an interest cost of $25. 

Have you seen the high profits made from 
chicken farms? Chickens are nice things to 
figure on, because you can take one as a sam- 
ple and then multiply it so easily and get 
so much! Did you ever see in the items of 
cost, extra insurance for a permit to put the 
incubator in the cellar? Or, should this be 
charged to your personal account, because 
you had the privilege of living over a thing 
which was likely to blow up some time? 

Items Omitted in Figuring 

Who ever heard of freight or stamps as a 
part of the cost of production cn farms? A 
farmer is not supposed to use stamps or tele- 
phones. When the telephone is used to get 
threshers to come in, for instance, is it not 
a part of the cost of producing wheat? The 
manure charged is forgotten when we figure 
how rich we may become by growing crops, 
but it is never forgotten when one is figuring 


on cows. 
Who ever heard anybody figure that the 
water is part of the cost of producing the 


farm products? There are farms in this state 
where people have tried to put jn running 
water, where it cost $100 a year, besides 
labor, interest and depreciation. Water costs 
money on a farm, a good deal more than it 
costs in the city As evidence of this, you 


SELECTION IN BREEDING SWINE 


MRS C. B. BARRETT 


On my farm I have used both young and 
old sows for breeding purposes. I find that 
the young sow is more often a money-maker 
than her elder sister, who has been the mother 
of many litters. The young sow costs less to 
keep, and although her litters may be smaller, 
you will generally find that they are more 
even in size, being almost entirely devoid of 
runts. The pigs will soon catch up with 
those of the old sow, farrowed about the 
same time, and in every other way they are 
just as desirable as the latter if the sows are 
properly managed. I always try to have 
young sows mated to a mature sire, or one 
at least a few months older, as 1 consider the 
pigs stronger and more thrifty. 

Another point in favor of the young sow 
is that from the time of breeding until the 
pigs are weaned she is growing and gaining 
in value. The young sow that raises a spring 
litter on pasture may be turned into the 
feed lot in the fall if no longer needed and 
will gain very rapidly in flesh, often reaching 
a marketable condition as soon after putting 
into the fattening pen as those of the same 
age that did not raise pigs. 

Sows on open range or pasture rarely, if 
ever, get too fat to go through the farrowing 
period safely, hence, the larger the pasture 
the better, as a rule. Beware, however, of 
taking sows from the fattening pen too late 

















Loading Potatoes at Mullica Hill, New Jersey 


know how quickly a farmer will tap a city 
water pipe when it passes his home and will 
let him have water at city prices. He recog- 
nizes that city water rates are cheaper than 
farm water. ‘Water is part of the cost of 
producing milk, even if it does not get directly 
into it. 

I do not recommend farmers to keep cost 
accounts. But I do recommend every farmer 
to-take an annual inventory to see how much 
stock and stuff he has and keep receipts and 
disbursements. We do this work in co-oper- 
ation with the farmers, so we do a good share 
of the work. The farmers are glad enough 
to ‘see the results, and it affects the type of 
farming. 

I would farmers to 
accounts if they know how. 
man starting out to farm, not merely for 
today, but for 40 years from now, should 
keep cost accounts right away. It will take 
any man only a couple of minutes a day, and 
at the end of the year it will take him nearly 
a week. I think a young man should learn 
how. When you ask -if I would advise old 
farmers, I say, “No.” 


advise keep cost 


I think a young 


The Art Preservative is n ¢ compared with 
the art productive when it comes to the egg 
business. No one but a Chinaman wants 
ancient eggs. 


if you have been so unfortunate as to get 
any pregnant ones into the pen to fatten for 
market, which sometimes happens when the 
hogs all go to pasture together. 

Occasionaliy in such cases the sow and lit- 
ter come through the ordeal successfully, 
but many times it is disastrous to both. I 
have in mind a near neighbor who had three 
fine young sows in the fattening pen, and 
when they were about ready for the block, 
he discovered that each showed unmistakable 
signs of approaching motherhood. Instead 
of taking them out immediately he fed them 
with the fattening hogs three weeks longer, 
when another neighbor came along, and being 
in need of brood sows offered market price 
for them. They were removed at once and 
taken scarcely a quarter of a mile, being 
driven with great care to prevent accidert. 
The result was two of the three sows died at 
farrowing and the third lost her entire litter. 

A similar case was that in which a hog 
shipper accidentally bought some fat, preg- 
nant sows, and decided to keep them on his 
own farm until after the arrival of the pigs. 
Heglost three out of six of these sows at 
farrowing time. Last winter I lost a litter 
from a fine Poland-China sow as the result 
of keeping her in too close quarters and feed- 
ing too liberally of corn. 

The brood sow needs exercise, and plenty 


of it. If you keep a record of breeding you 
can tell how long it is safe to allow her the 
liberty of the pasture. It is best to let her 
run just as long as there is no danger of the 
pigs coming out on the range away from the 
sheds. But as soon as such a possibility pre- 
sents itself, begin by putting her up nights 
and turning her out in the daytime. She 
will in this way learn her place and will 
naturally go there when due to farrow. 


Pens for Breeding Sows 

Individual pens are a necessity for brood 
sows, or at least I have always found them 
_so. These may be separate sheds or divisions 
in a large shed, as one finds most convenient. 
It is comparatively a short time that the sow 
and litter must be isolated from the rest of 
the herd, but it is a very important period 
in the existence of both, requiring a little 
watchfulness on the part of the owner lest 
the sow be overfed, or not fed the proper 
ration. The result is often a feverish con- 
dition of the sow or scours in the pigs. 
While a small quantity of bedding is essen- 
tial there should not be too much loose stuff 
thrown into the pen on account of the danger 
of smothering the pigs. The main point is 
to keep them high and dry, and to give them 
exercise and sunshine, even while the sow is 
confined to a small pen. Pigs in the dark 
soon become diseased, and if kept up too 
long will die. 

A word of caution to the inexperienced 
hog raiser as to feed about the time of far- 


rowing. Do not think you must reward her 
at once for the service she has done you 
by throwing into the pen an abundance of 

I have made 


everything she wants to eat. 
this mistake several times. Once I thought 
it could do no possible harm to give the sow 
all the skim milk she could drink, as there 
was nothing very solid about that. Being 
thirsty, she drank large quantities of it. The 
result was a loss of two pigs in the litter 
of six, and four sick, stunted ones. Such 
experiments cost money. Here at home I 
forbid feeding the sow for at least 12 hours, 
but all the time she has a trough of fresh 
water before her, so that she can drink when- 
ever she feels thirsty. If she has been used 
to clover pasture, I always feed a little green 
cut clover, and if she is not accustomed to 
green feed, I give her bran or shorts slop 
for her first meal. I like the bran, as it 
seems to keep the bowels in good condition.” 
Of course, the ration may grow gradually 
richer until the pigs are past the danger of 
scouring. 

It is always a great day on our farm when 
the young pigs go to. pasture with their 
mother. The children have to watch them 
and seem to enjoy it quite as much as the 
pigs. If possible, I try to get them out by 
the time they are two or three weeks old, 
but I want to be sure they are capable of 
taking care of themselves in case of heavy 
rains. To further this end I let them have 
access to the barn or cattle sheds, or build 
them sheds in the pasture. After they are 
turned out one has little need to worry 
about them. The pasture and exercise will 
soon make hogs of them. 

Climate Affects Vitality of Alfalfa—T. K. 
Blinn of the Colorado experiment station 
divides all alfalfa plants into two classes on 
the basis of root growth. All plants, seed for 
which came from warm climates, have a pro- 
nounced taproot, with but few, if any, side 
or lateral roots; all plants from northern or 
cooler climates have a dominant taproot, but 
carry pronounced and important side or lat- 
eral roots. For this reason, if any accident 
occurs to this taproot, cutting or rotting it 
off, there remains enough strength in the lat- 
eral roots to enable the plant to re-establish 
itself. In case of the southern type the 
plant dies. 

Requisites for Success—-Farmers are wak- 
ing up to the idea that it requires about as 
much brain power to run 4 farm properly 
and profitably as it does to run a doctor’s 
office, a preacher’s pulpit or any other pro- 
fession. We want braing and cultivated 
brains on the farms.—[{B. L. Schriver, New 
York. 
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Feeding the Market Duck 


‘ 


Much of the success in duck, rais- 
ing lies in the method of feeding. 
From the very start the ducklings 
must be properly fed or they will 
likély be undeveloped, or may suf- 
fer from checks in development. In 
either case, care and feeding in their 
later days will not be as effective as 
if everything has gone smoothly from 
the first. 

At all times ducklings need 
plenty of water for drinking, but 
must never have more than enough 
to wet their bills as long as they are 
in the down stage of development. 
It is not necessary even after they 
have passed this stage to have water 
in which to swim. Indeed, most mar- 
ket duek growers raise their duck- 
lings without the use of swimming 
Pocis or streams at all. 

One prominent commercial duck 
grower buys stale baker’s bread, 
which he uses either in conjunction 
with or instead of bran, mixed with 
milk which has not becon very 
sour, but which can be bought fov a 
cent a quart. At no time does he al- 
low the ducklings to drink milk, be- 
cause they smear themselves all over 
with it and their eyes and beaks of- 
ten become clogged with it, and 
sometimes the down on their bodies 
will peel off in great patches. The 
only safe way to feed milk to duck- 
lings is in a mash. 

In order to have ducklings make a 
natural and normal development, ac- 
companying mixtures are fed at va- 
rious times. These mixtures are“all 
made crumbly, moist, but not pasty. 
The proportions mentioned are by 
measure, not weight. 

During the first four days a mix- 
ture of four parts wheat bran, one 
part each corn meal and low-grade 
flour, and 5% fine grit is fed four 
times daily. At :.o time is more given 
than the ducklings will eat up clean. 
Then the following mixture is fed 
until the ducklings are four weeks 
old: Four parts wheat bran, one part 
each corn meal and lo grade flour, 
8% fine grit, 5% fine ground beef 
scrap soaked, and plenty of cut green 
clover, cabbage or rye. Both the mash 
and the green feed are fed four times 
daily. 

For the next four weeks the 
ture consists of three parts 
pran, ome part each corn meal 


the 


mix- 
wheat 
and 
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low-grade flour, 5% of fine grit and 
also of beef scrap, 1% fine oyster 
shells and as much finely chopped 
green stuff as the ducklings have 
been eating before, this green stuff 
mixed in with the meal instead of 
being fed separately. This mixture 
is fed four times a day. 

Often this mixture is changed when 
the ducklings are six weeks old, 
though usually not until eight weeks 
old, when the following mixture is 
fed: Equal parts corn meal and 
wheat bran, 15% low-grade flour, 10% 
each of beef scrap and een food, 
5% grit. This feed is given three 
times a day. 

When eight to 10 weeks old, the 
feed consists of one-half corn meal, 
equal parts of wheat bran and low- 
grade flour, 10% beef scrap, 3% grit 
1% oyster shells, and not more than 
10% of green food-three times a day 
Between the ages of eight and 10 
weeks the ducks should be ready for 
market. They should be killed and 
dressed before they to develop 
their second coat of feathers, because 
the development of these feathers not 
only makes a drain u the 
but it fills the with pinfeathers. 
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pon system, 
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Free Veterinary Advice 


indigestion—C. K., West Virginia, 
recently had a valuable cow die sud- 
denly without previous illness. It is 
impossible for me to state definitely 
the cause of death, but am of the 
opinion it was indigestion. The en- 
largement found in the throat when 
when the animal was post mortemed, 
was no doubt an enlarged lymphati 
gland and probably had nothing to 
do with the cause of death. 


Bloody Milk has 2 
cow that has given 
calving late in August. 
is usually due to either an injury or 
a weakness of the blood vessels in 
the udder, in this probably the 
latter. I would advise bathing udder 
twice a day with hot water and afte 
drying, rubbing in a little camphor- 
ated oil. Give a heaping teaspoon- 
ful of salt peter in feed morning and 
night and for a time, milk three 
times a day. 


W. C., Ohio, 
bloody milk since 
Bloody milk 


case 


Scours in Pigs—aA. P. R., New York, 
has been having considerable trouble 
with diarrhea in his young pigs. In 
cases of this kind it is essential that 
the food be wholesome and in proper 
quantity. I would suggest a mixture 
of common salt, sulphur, wood ashes 


in equal quantities. and powdered 
charcoal twice the amount, kept al- 
ways before them. Severe cases will 
be benefited by feeding flour gruel 
anda dose or two of laudanum con- 
sisting of 10 to 30 drops. It is well in 
most such cases to.first give a physic 
such as 2 to 4 ounces of castor oil, 

Rheumatism—H. W. K., Pennsyl- 
vania, has two 4-months-old pigs that 
are lame and stiff in their hind legs, 
ye of them has .a swelling in- the 
region of the stifle joint, aside from 
this the pigs seem to be all right, 
they have good appetites and seem 
bright. This is rheumatism. First 
give them a physic of 4 ounces of 
eastor oil or 2 ounces of epsom salts, 
after which give each in feed once a 
an even teaspoonful of salicylate 
of soda. Provide some sort of shel- 
ter from rains and cold winds, 
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Fighting the Horse Plague—The en- 
tire central west is much disturbed 
ver the horse plag which up to 
this time has been confined chiefly to 
Kan. In the eastern states the author- 
ities are also on the alert. At Hoxie, 
Kan, where the agricultural college 
has been conducting laboratory exper- 
iments, it is now announced that the 
germ which causes the disease has 
been found, The scientists believe 
they have developed qa serum-that will 
render horses immune. The plague is 
identified as Borna’s disease, a form of 
spina] meningitis well known in Ger- 
many, but never before recognized in 
this country. The state veterinarian 
of Ill, who went to Kan to investigate 
the disease, reported last week to tle 
state board of live stock commissfon- 
ers that the disease is not contagious, 
Authorities in the east are naturally 
on the keen lookout for any develop-~ 

it , disease. In New York, 


mer of agri- | 
ictions to all | 
the | 


culture inst! 
the department veterina 
state to be on the watch 
of unusual disease among 
particularly for the appearance of any 


rians in 
for symptoms 


indications of cerebro-spinal menifigi- | 


Nobody is more interested in this 
the farmers themselves. 
can aid by keeping ths losest watch 
yn their own horses and at the slight- 
est hint of unusual conditions write or, 
better still, telegraph the state agricul- 
tural department. 


ti 
tis, 


than 


A Check Rein is unnecessary cru- 
that occasions 


elty. For the horse 

trouble by reaching down after grass 
or corn try a muzzle, but leave his 
head free. 


“Genuine manhood is best developed 
by putting a definite desire to serve 
into action.” 





horses, and | 


They | 


Pope “* 


American Agriculturist 


Don't expe-!ment with 


Joints or lameness of 
horse or man. 


Kendall’s Spavin Cure 


has been the old reliable remedy for 35 years. Try it. 
Granby, Me., May 14, 1911. 
Gentlemen:—Have used your Spavin Cure for 2 
ears and have cured many spavins. I donot think 
tcan be beaten. Very truly yours, ©. L. England, 
$1 a2 bottic, 6 for $S. Atal! drug stores. Askfor 
free book, “Treatise on the Horse,” or write to— 


OR. B. 3. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 





preveat damage to eggs, garden truck, fruits, live stock 
om read to market. Make any wagon a spring wagia. Soon 
save cost—produce brings bigger prices—wagon lasts 
onger—herses benefited—thousands in use—“my wagon 
rides like auto” says one. Geta pair at dealers. 
Tf not at dealer's write us. Insist oa Harvey's. 
40 sizes—fit any wagon—sustain any load to 
10,000 Ibs. Catalog and fistful of proofs free. 
HARVEY SPRING CO., 605 17th St., Racine, Wis. 








HARRIS STEEL STALLS 


STANCHIONS 


and Feed and Litter 
Carriers make dairies 
more profitable and save 
time, labor and money, 

Write today for new 
catalog of labor-saving 
dairy barn equipment 


The Harris Manufacturing Co., 
231 Harris Avenue, Salem, Ohie 





NEWTON'S 


© Weave, Coven, Disten- 
rer ane imoisestion Cuse 


. 22 years 
sale, 0 years in Veterinary 
actice. z 
to three $1.00 cans cures 
ves, refunded if results are not satisfactory after 
twoeans. A conditioner. Expels worms. 
a pz eont or express pre " 
HME NEWTON REMEDY OO. Telede, Ohie 








PERFECTION Stanchions 

Stall & Manger Partitions 

Water Basins and Litter Carriers 
Send for Catalogue 


STANLEY C. SWIFT MFG. CO., 
: Box E, Cuba, N. Y. 
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SIMPLE, STRONG 


sig 


MAKES BARN WORK EASY- 


LOUDEN'S 


BARN EQUIPMENT | 


EASY TO SET-COST BUT LITTLE 


Quality and Economy are the two bed rock reasons why you can’t afford to buy any 


other than Louden’s Modern Barn Equipments. 


They are the Best Built equipments that 


money can buy; the lowest priced good equipments made; and the lowest in cost per year—the 
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‘amen $3983) 


the demand for our goods. 


Louden Dairy Barn Equipment 


are designed and built to give greater comfort, cleanliness 

and health for the Dairy Cow and bigger profits for you. ES 

FAMOUS FLEXIBLE STEEL STANCHIONS : 
PPro, y> 


$ 
Louden’s *4% SANITARY STEEL STALLS 


cheapest in the long run—of any on the market regardless of price. 


They are the oldest and best known Barn Equipments on the market—manufactured since 1867, backed up by over 
45 years experience—acknowledged the standard all over the world. i ' 
constantly enlarge our facilities from the first. j 
kind in the world and we are building our second big branch factory—at Albany, 
This is the best possible proof of their superiority. 


are built of the best material obtainable, are.neat, plain, simple, well-pro- 
portioned, absolutely sanitary and will outlast the rest of the’ barn, 


Louden’s Feed and Litter Carriers th patented high power Hoisting Gear, Roller 
= otaccaidle ; on —— Bearings and Automatic Dump, are the heaviest, 





strongest, lightest-running carriers on the market, and they cut the drudgery out of barn work. 
100% increase in the sales of these yoods last year is convincing proof of their merit. 


Louden’s Bird Proof Barn Door Hanger and Louden’s Hay Tools 


Steadily growing popularity has made it necessary to 
Today our goods are made in the biggest, most complete factory of the 
N. Y.—in an effort to keep up with 


LOUDENS BALANCE 
GRAPPLE FORK 


Barn- 
Door 


including our Junior Hay Carrier and ‘*Balance Grapple’? Clover and Alfalfa Fork are among our 
other money-makers and labor-savers which should be on every farm. 
Louden Equipments cost so little, pay so big and make farm work so much easier and more 


pleasant that no farmer no matter how small his place can afford to do without them. 
at the Louden Dealer’s or write us for full imformation. 
If you expect to build or remodel your barn tell us your needs and our Architectural Experts will turnish you FREE advice and 


Send rough sketch of your barn. 


Suggestive plans whick will save you mency and worry and give you a betier barn. 





CATALOG AND VALUABLE BOOKS FREE ON REQUEST. 


LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., 





WRITE TODAY. 


Examine them 


1028 Broadway, FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 
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, Philedephi Milk Market 





for Philadelphia 
trojqg 4308 dairy 


sare and 38 in Maryland. 
y quarts of milk and 


» farmers deliver di- 


jused comes from 
York and Ohio. 

milk supply is handled by 
have collecting sté 


Three-fourths of the 


75,000 quarts are shipped to the small 


Until 1906 the average 
was 4 cents a quart, 


while the city regulation calls for 3.25. 
The consumer 


ducer pays icing, 


have their collecting stations 
producer 4 cents for 3 


cents a quart, and only receiving 
S cents a quart. Prior to 1906 the 
dealer had half a cent a quart, but 
the advance has wiped this margin 
out. 

The small dealér handling 500 to 
1000 quarts does not have as large 
operating expenses. One figured cost 
of delivery at 2.3 cents for each pack- 
age on the doorstep. He lost three- 
tenths of a cent on each pint. This 
averaged only four-tenths of a cent 
profit per quart. These two cases il- 
lustrate the milk dealers’ profit from 
this viewpoint. 


Shuffling the Oards 


No one works for fun, neither dees 
the milk dealer. If the market only 
requires milk to test 3.25% fat, why 
does the dealer pay a bonus of 1 cent 
a quart to get a per cent fat over the 
necessary 3.25? One farmer has @ 
contract by the year at 5 cents a 
quart milk testing 5% fat, and gets a 
bonus for additional fat, and the deal- 
er pays the freight. It means that 
there is a possibility of standardizing, 
giving milk ranging from 3.25 to 3.6% 
fat to the consumer at 8 cents a 
quart, and the cream taken out and 
the high testing milk goes to supply 
the trade that pays from 12 to 20 
cents a quart. This class of trade Is 

















be held at Trenton, 
ment has been shown 





other expenses, making 
eream graded as 


40% at 60 cents. 
Figuring out what profit the 
has is a hard 


what you have to. 


bonus for additional 


paid out $18,000 more 
have done had he 
> platform in Philad 


at the collecting point j 


of the consumer. : C 
ticed In every item. This made the 
cost 4.5 cents platform price, | 


3.6 cents for delivery, 


Before the Crowd Arrives at Trenton Fair 


exhibition buildings at the interstate fair to 
N- I, Septe embe r 30 to October 4. Considerable improve- 
this fair during the last three years and still 


American Agriculturist will be there 


quite extensive. Only this and the 
seashore trade give a clue why the 
bonus to get a high testing grade of 


miik is paid, when the market re- | 


guirements do not demand it nor the 
price afford it. 

Many methods for securing better 
prices have been adopted by the big 
dealer. Some have lunch counters, 
where milk under various names is 
offered at prices running about 20 
cents a quart. suttermilk made from 
milk by process of fermentation has 
a large sale. 


Borden Winter Schedule 


For the six months, October’ to 
March, the Borden condensed mi!k 
company will pay in the 26-cent zone 
prices shown below, In the other two 
coiumns are given prices in the corre- 
sponding periods of the two previous 
years. In the 32-cent zone this year 
the price will be 5 cents a 100 pounds 
less during October, and 10 cents less 
during the other five months. 

1912-3 1911-2 1910-11 
Milk Prices in 26-Cent Zone 













Both Cream and Skim Milk 
Are Delivered Pure and Clean 


OOD reasons are the basis of all buy- 

ing. It follows then, that the best 

buyer is the man who has the best 
reason, of the most good reasons for buying. 
When this rule is applied to the purchase 
of a cream separator and each separator on 
the market is carefully studied for reasons 
why it should be chosen, the most careful 
buyers invest their money in 


I H C Cream Separators 
Dairymaid or Bluebell 


Assuming for the sake of argument that the best separators are equal in 
skimming capacity, simplicity and durability, there is still one best reason 
why your choice ye oes fall on an J HC separator. The reason is—the 
dirt arvester chamber which is found onl H C separators. More or less 
foreign matter is very likely to to 545 its way into the milk before 
it reaches the separator. The I H C dirt arrester chamber 
removes every particle of this matter before separation begins 
and holds it imprisoned until the last drop of milk has passed 
through the bowl. Both your cream and skim milk are 
delivered pure and clean. 

There are points in the construction of IH C eopnoesene, 
such as the heavy phosphor bronze bushings, trouble-proof 
neck bearing, cut-away wings, dirt and milk-proof spiral 
gears, etc., which, taken in connection with the dirt-arrester 
chamber, make I HC separators, beyond any doubt the best 
ofalltobuy. There are four convenient sizes of each style 
Ask the I H C local dealer for demonstration. Get cata 
logues and full information from him or write — 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 

Chicago USA 
IHC Service Bureau 

The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish, free 

of charge toall, the best information obtainable 

on better farming. ff you hay re any worthy tat 

tions concerning soils, crops, lan rainage, irri- 

~arrester chamber with gation, fertilizers, etc. make your inquiries 

part of -_S broken away to) Specific and send them tol HC Service Bureau, 

= how the impurities are arvester Building, Chicago, USA 
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School 


The first remedy to 


cure Lump Jaw was 


rengstone en cee B |! Agviculture 


ment, with years of success back of it, 


to be a cure and guaranteed to 
cure n’t experiment with substitutes 
or imitations. se it, no matter how old or 
bad 




















October ...e-e8 $1.80 $1.85 $1.85 
November ....-. 1.090 2.00 2.05 
December ..... 1.90 2.00 2.10 
JQDUBTY secisc 1.85 1.9 2.10 
February ...... 1.75 1.90 2.05 
BRE 6+4.c0008 1.70 1.75 1.85 

Average .....$1.82 $1.91 $2.02 




















the case or what eles ze By MILO N. Woop, Formerly Princi ipal 
— a , . : 
Tum Faw Cure ever falls Gur ae en of Pittsville, (Wis. ) High School 
together with fall information 
on f-— end ite treatment, is given in 
Vest-Pocket i 
"Flemin nary Adv toer ‘s 5 RR man 

teri book ever printe ee ears ri- 
Mot Cinen owas, Contains 182 pages and 9 = SCHOOt. dulture has 
illustrations. Write us for @ free copy. > been taught in 
EMING BROS., Chemists ~ some oO the 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. schools of the 
& country. The 
~ 4 reatest hand- 
cap has been 
“sh ly we text: 
ooks avail- 
95 and Upward = able; most of 
bel them have not 
AMERICAN eo] ORS PRC been satisfac- 
<= tory. This ob- 
jection no 
longer obtains since the appearance of 
Prof. Wood’s book on School Agricul- 
ture. This book is the outcome of the 
ay Fur Lean ro ractical ne + in the — papers 
; nandso ne »y the man who has prepared the way 
AMERI RICAN Tey, and who has actually taught the subject 
ARATOR CO. BAINBRIDGE, i. Y for many years to pupils in the second- 


ary grades. This book is, therefore, 
teachable ; it is “ry and elementary 
. and so written that any teacher can ure 
When building your silo build one for good it. This is the important factor and will 
be evident to everyone who examines the 


THE IMPERISHABLE SILO book from any standpoint as a practical 


text. While this is primarily a text-book 





; t will be f i ble t de- 
Patent Vitrified Clay Blocks Aa to obtain My eneral knowledge of 
Decay-proof, storm-proof, expense-proof elementary agriculture. It should in 


Write for fi tal every farmer’s library. 
r free catalogue today 
One of the distinguished features of 
NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY the book is the great aye f of illustra- 
Agricultural Dept. H Pittsburgh, Pa. tions, consisting of nine full-page plates 
in color and numerous process cuts. In 
" addition to the full-page illustrations are 
the cuts in the text, 195 of them alto- 
gether. These are extremely helpful to 
an understanding of the text. The text 
is printed in large, clear type, on a high- 
bya paper, and the volume contains 
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Are You Interested In 











, rman d profitable agency] 
work! We offer @ position as exclusive di pages, 5x7 inches, substantially bound 
iy -y salesman either all or spare time) ay dioth. Net, 90 cents, 

or e 
y Contractors, ee — ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
nd others. W eighs 2 lbs.,lifts or pu on 
Write for offer and coun’ - bg desired. WwW YORK 
UTOMATIC JACK (0., Bor211, Bloomfield, 5 315 FOURTH AVE. NE 




















CALV RAISE THEM WITHOUT MILK om onubieinemtinial 
Jw. sanwett, wauceean, it, | AT YEAYS Momsiom vertiorn, You will eae 








- P R | Z ¢ For the past four years the great state of Pennsylvania has made a special appropriation of from $30,000 to $40,000 annually to 


teach the fruit grower how to use Lime-Sulfur washes, and incidentally, to warn 


em against the use of “Scalecide,” in spite of 


which the demand for “Scalecide” has increased from year to year and apples from trees sprayed with “Scalecide” for five 
A PPLE S ra took all the first prizes at the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society a. in 1910; three silver cups, the Adams Count; 
es and 20 first og at the meeting of the same society in 1911, ich pays best? Prize apples =% cider ap 4 ew 


OR CIDER :: ide” has no substitu 


request to DeptO — will bring ¥‘ you by return mail, free, our book, “M corn Meth 
‘Apples. ” and Lpew booklet, “BCAL the Tree-Sayer.” If your dealer ea north of ie Obso not supply 
0 


you a wits “BCALECIDE” we we will Nae iver it to any R. R. Station iin ae United Biates east of the 


APPLES? Biron tees of se Pres ira, bi Geto, Sigal bbls, #65 Heal cans, $6foy gale caus, 
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TRUCK FARMING. 
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This is the time of year to give your stable, hen house 
and corn crib a good double coat of 
Sherwin-Williams Creosote Paint 
It will not only prevent wood decay medium priced. This paint is but one of 

h the damp winter months, but it the many Sherwin-Williams Paints and 
will also have a distinctly sanitary effect. Varnishes put up for every conceivable 


And there is no question of the fact that decorative and protective use on the farm. 
a sanitary paint is advisable in build- You will be interested in our booklet 


ings where horses, stock or poultry are . . mt 
kept, as well as in corn cribs and other “Paints and Varnishes forthe Farm 
It tells just what you want to know 


storage structures, Shee : : 
Sherwin-Williams Creosote paint is about farm painting, treating the subject 
particularly from the standpoint of econ- 


made in nineteen good colors. It 
spreads freely, wears well, and is omy. Thebookletis free for the asking. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Paints €-VARNISHES 


Best dealers everywhere. Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co.,679Canal Rd., Cleveland,0. 





This 32-Tons-Per-Hour Hay Press 
Carries Its Own Power Plant 


$10 TO $15 A DAY NET PROFITS 


Not content with merely building the fastest-baling Hay Presses on earth, we have 
added gas-power equipment by putting a high-class Gas Engine right on the same truck 
with the Press. This gives cheap power in abundant You can bale up to 2% to 
$% tons per hour 2t lowest cost of operation and no time lost getting ready for business. 
ompact and easily moved. Don’t have to set up or line up with engine. steel ma- 
ery. Some owners of Sandwich Motor Presses made $10 to $15 a day last season, 
mearly double the usual profit. The big feed-opening of the Press takes double-size charge 
of hay. It’s a self-feeder—direct from fork. Friction clutch sprocket on press. Can start 
or stop press instantly. Simple block dropper—lever brake. Simple, smooth and easy 
running, yet it bales 35 per cent more than any other press of same rated size. jothing like 
it for windrow w 
Engine is hopper cooled type—requires little water. Heavy steel roller, chain drive. 
Chain delivers full power of engine. No belts to lose power or cause trouble. Comes com 
pletely and fully equipped. Engine can be removed for er work. No amount of monty 
can buy a better gas engine. Can furnish outfits with 4, 5,7 and 9 horsepower e 


Sandwich Motor Press 


Seah or little as wish. Our catalog pictares 
a cnek sayia. And each press is rea- 
eonably priced. 


Peet or ade 


Bend 
our latest Book, “Tons Tell,” Swill be pat atin 
hands by next mail, Th’ 
Hey , - ——— by many 
at shows the 
ae in hay baling. 
hay a, now to 
} 453 
body alls c-™ beled, i “No 
trouble,to get plenty of business 
and the profits are lerge and— 
well, get the book—it’s free. 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., 
Braache K ’ 
* | Bon 229. Conncl Bretie ta 


Horse Power Presses 


I Belt Power Press, our Two-H 
cies Le Presses and ‘Our "New 
ay” Horizontal Press are pace-meakers in 
borse power presses. W. Wood frame or steel frame 

















Okla., Colo. 8. 
Ga, Ria, len =~ tty 
or more. Special Pri 


Rubber Roofing 


ONE-PLY ----Weighs 35 thbs., 108 Square Feet 


TWO-PLY ---Weighs 45 ee. 3 Feet, 
THREE-PLY-Weighs 55 ibs., 168 os Saas 
TERMS CASH: We save you the wholesalers’ and retailers’ profit. 
special prices only hold good for immediate shipment. 


Indestructible by Heat, Cold, Sun or Rain. 


Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. ‘We refer you to Southern Illinois National ~ hoes 


Century Manufacturing Co., or. 0: (G0 Sn &. 
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ee Seed Potatoes This Fall 


In order to eon petnions from run- 
it is absolutely necessary to 
select the seed at digging time. Run- 
out usually results from the 
practice commonly ‘ollowed by some 
erowers of waiting until spring, then 


| selecting the seed or taking what: is 
| left after the 
| been sold, or in the 


bulk of the crop has 
case of the aver- 
remains after the 


been taken out. 


age farmer, what 
family’s supply has 


| By those who do not fully understand 


the problem, small potatoes are usu- 
used for seed, and as a conse- 
and the size of the 
tubers becomes smaller and smaller 
each season. 

It is just as important in potatoes 
as in any other crop to select for seed 
the tuber which comes nearest the 
ideal sought. If, as is ordinarily the 
case, a potato of good size is desired, 
select seed of that type. If a potato 
with shallow eye is wanted, select 
seed potatoes which have shallow 
eyes. This rule will run all the way 
through. . 

Now, to be even b« 
at digging time seed 
hills which have the 
of good-sized, smooth potatoes, the 
resulting crop will be quite satisfac- 
tory. Even in potato fields which give 
yields and are uniformly 
grade, it will be found that 
hills are much more prolific 
From these hills the seed 

If this selecting 
pring, it is impos- 
get the most pro- 


-tter prepared, if 
is selected from 
largest number 


hig 
some 


selected. 
is not done until 
sible, of course, to 
lific seed. 

Of late years it has become quite 
common for large growers to set aside 
a particular area for growing seed 
alone. For this seed area the very 
specimens are chosen and the 
crop is given the best care possible. 
The result is a large percentage of 
very fine potatoes, which are capable 
of yielding more prolifically than if 
was chosen at random in 
way. By following this 
year after year the increase 
be astonishing. 


practice 
in yields will 





Seed Potatoes Properly Stored 


Cc. BRB. WHITE, ONTARIO COUNTY, N Y 


Few potato growers 
realize how important 
tion and care of seed 
their. next year’s crop is to be pro- 
Many evidently think a po- 
tato is a potato, but do not under- 
that heredity is as strong in 
plant as in animal life, and that the 
proper care and conservation of the 
up functions of the tuber are 
as necessary as the proper feeding 


apparently 
is the selec= 
from which 


| and care of the animal parent. Care- 
| ful 


selection by the hill or unit 
method or if that is deemed too la- 
borious, by the most careful selec- 
tion by hills in the field, will result 
in great increase of crop. 

Experiment has shown that from 
the same pile tubers which appear of 
equal quality in every respect may 
range in yield from 60 to 600 bushels 
to the acre. So it is evident that 
where we depend upon the selection 
of seed from the ordinary pile we 
may run very far astray in our final 
yields. Taking this into considera- 
tion, what is to be expected from the 
run of seed ordinarily used by plant- 
ers, at its best as sold commercially, 
or the small or cull potatoes which 
are not even acceptable for consump- 
tion. The question of the selection of 
seed would cover too much space to 
be discussed in a short article like 
this. The method of keeping seed in 
view of the results to be attained is 
fully as important though not so hard 
to accomplish. 

Several years ago in 
a crop from a single pound 
of the-Great Divide potato, I dis- 
covered that the greatest power of 
production came from the plant 
which was produced by the first 
sprout of the eye. The seed was cut 
into single eye pieces, and each piece 
planted separately in smail pots. As 
soon as the sprouts came above the 
ground, they were taken up, sprouts 
removed from seed piece which was 
then replanted, the idea being to get 
as many sprouts from each piece as 
possible. 

After the work was started I was 


growing 


nthe? 

American Agriculturis 
taken sick and was unable *0 do any~ 
thing with the potatoes ffor several 
weeks, Then I found afet both the 
plants which had bee separated 
from pieces and — growinz 
on them had grown Wry tall and 
Therefore the process ot 
discontinued and 
plants set as they were. Those 
which had been taken off first were 
placed in one row and thove off the 
seed in another row side by Side. At 
digging time the crop ivom_ the 
pound of seed was 9 bushels and IT 
pounds, but the particular point here 
to be considered is the fact that \ ith- 
out a single exception the phn 
which had been removed from 
seed as the first sprout gave gre 
weight of potatoes than did the sé 
ond sprout planted with the s 
piece. 

Following out the results of t 
comparison in the practice of han 
dling, the grower should so store hi 
seed that no sprouts shall startNun- 
til after planting time. To attain 
this result I have found no better 
plan than pitting. I make a trench 
in the ground about 4 feet wide and 
1 foot deep using care to select a lo- 
cation well drained from beneath and 
so the water will run away from the 
pile. The potatoes are placed in the 
pile as in- ordinary pitting so they 
will be 2 to 2% feet above ground. 
They are well covered with straw 
and with about 8 inches of earth 
banked over them. Straw or ma- 
nure should be placed around the pile 
on the surface of the ground so as te 
keep it from freezing in order that 
earth for future banking may be ob- 
tained, 

The pile is then left 
ering which has already 
is froezn nearly through, 
at least 4 inches of good dry 
is placed over the pile and this 
banked with earth sufficiently heavy 
to keep the frost from penetrating to 
the potatoes. The dry straw wil 
form a good insulation between the 
two coats of earth. The outer coat 
will not need to be as thick as if 
placed immediately on the first bank- 
ing without the straw. 

The result of so pitting the 
toes is that long after the weather 
has become warm and the frost has 
withdrawn from the outer coat the 
inner coat will still remain frozen 
and will keep the potatoes from 
sprouting. About two weeks before 
planting I remove the potatoes from 
the pit and scatter them thinly over 
the barn or the storage floor where 
it is light and airy. They will here 
send forth short stocky sprouts, so 
in cutting I can determine which 
ones are _ strongest. The sprouts 
should not be over % inch long, 
otherwise they are likely to be bro- 
ken off in handling. When planted 
with such stubby shoots they give 
very best results in making a stand. 


spindling. 
sprouting was 


until the cov- 
been put on 
after which 
straw 


pota- 





Homemade Corn Sheller 
Anyone can make and use this 
corn sheller., It is made of a piece 
of board 6 or 8 inches long and 
about 1% inches wide. At intervals 
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Simple Corn Sheller 
notches are sawed 
on each edge and enlarged so as to 
take in a No 19 or 11 wire. A hole 
is bored near each end and one end 
of a wire inserted and fastened. 

Then the wire is wound as tightly 
as possible around the wood and 
fitted in the notches till the other end 
is reached, when the wire is passed 
through the other hole and fastened 
securely. All that is necessary is toe 
rub this device over the corn and 
ears to loosen the grain. 


of % or % inch 





A dealer recently came by my place 
with scme cows. One man had been 
to the fellow’s place a few days be- 
fore and offered him so much for his 
cows, one fat cow, and the other was 
a pretty fair cow. This man didn’t 
know what his cows were worth; he 
asked the first man $1 for the two 
cows. Well, the first man didn’t 
take; but the second man came along 
and paid him $30 for the two cows. 
He paid the price of the poorest one 
and got the other thrown in! [If that 
man knew the value of those cows 
the dealer would not have gotten them 
for that figure. .I have never yer 

heard a dealer say that he made $20 
on a cow which he get from me 


> 
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Cultivating Vacant City Lots 
CYRUS T, FOX 

movement for the cultivation 
lots in suburban districts 
headway in Pennsylva- 
The city of Readjng, 
had but one mu- 
about 12 acres un- 
der cultivation, started last spring 
with three gardens covering nearly 
100 acres. Each garden was cut into 
Plots ranging in from 20 by 120 
feet to 40 by 150, with family to 
each pilot. Thus between 450 and 
500 families were enabled to grow al- 
most enough vegetables to supply 
themselves throughout the season. 

Reading’s success brought councii# 
manic committees of inspection from 
Allentown, Easton, Lancaster, Leb- 
anon and Harrisburg, where the same 
system will be introduced. At Pitts- 
burg gardens were operated in sev- 
eral of the school districts, and the 
pupils found their cultivation a pleas- 
ant pastime during the summer vaca- 
tion. 

In Philadelphia 
jots cultivation 


The 
ef vacant 
gained much 
nia this year. 
which a year 
nicipal garden 


ago 


of 


siz 
one 


there is a vacant 
ation. The an- 
nouncement has just been made that 
its work has been very successful. In 
the opinion of Superintendent James 
H, Dix, the cultivation of vacant lots 
during the summer did a great deal 
toward lessening the high cost of liv- 
ing. Much unoccupied land that had 
been virtually abandoned and had 
been a neighborhood eyesore was con- 
verted into fruitful gardens and made 


associ 


INTENSIVE AND EXTENSIVE FARMING 


we started using it our ground was 
very wet from the continued heavy 
rains in March. We found that the 
wheels which were 30 inches wide 
would pack the ground more than I 
liked so I ordared a set of extension 
rims which made the wheels 3 feet 
wide. After that we had very little 
trouble of this kind. I can plow 
deeper and better than with horses 
and for about half the cost, as it 
costs at least $2 an acre to plow with 
horses, I did this work for not more 
than $1 an acre, including fuel, cylin- 
der oil and labor. Planting 240 acres 
of potatoes was finished in far 
time than I could have done 
horses. 

The 
tween $2800 
horses to do 
work (plow 
day) would be 


less 


with 


list price of this outfit is hbe- 
and $3000, The cost of 
the same amount of 
and harrow 15 acres a 
from $4000 to $5000, 
If one has ordinarily high ground, 
laid out in fields of at least 5U acres 
each, it looks to me as if the tractor 
should be a paying investment. Plow- 
ing is not the only use that this en- 
gine can be used for. We all have 
threshing, wood sawing, etc, which 
take someone with an engine to do, 
one can save enough in a year in 
this way to pay the interest on the 
money invested. 





Controlling Grain and Farm Pests 


Intelligent work in autumn will do 
more toward holding in check grass- 
hoppers and chinch bugs than many 














Tractor Plowing on New Jersey Farm 


to flourish. The number of families 
in Philadelphia enjoying the privi- 
leges of vacant lot gardening is about 
00. More than 180 hitherto 
uncared-for land in city is now 
being cultivated. 


Gasoline Veter in the East 


THOMAS HARRISON, BURLINGTON CO, 


acres of 


the 





NJ 


large 
he 
early 
his 
his 


the 
especially 
the 
get 
get 
weather of 


The greatest problem 
seale eastern farmer, 
who is raising potatoes for 
market has to solve, is to 
plowing finished in time to 
erop in the dry, hot 
middle summer will not injure it. In 
trying to overcome this difficulty’ I 
decided to plow last spring with a 
gasoline tractor. After spending con- 
siderable time in investigating va- 
rious makes I bought a 45-horse 
power machine. To with*this en- 
gine I bought a _ two-section, six- 
shore engine plow. After waiting for 
a considerable time for the ground to 
get in shape I stored the outfit about 
March 25. This engine will burn al- 
most any kind of fuel, but I decided 
to use nahptha instead of gasoline,.as 


it can be bought for about 3 cents a 
gallon very 


and seems to be 
satisfactory. 


One of the 
in operating a tractor of this size, is 
to have large fields. To get my land 
jn this shape I discarded all inside 
fences on my farms, as I do not keep 
any stock except horses. I have 0) 
acres, 400 of which are tillable. This 
makes a fair size farm to work an 
engine on. 

As to the work of 
one man to run the 
for the plow and ha 
Plow and harrov an 
inches deep in 40 
words we prepared 
day of 1 hours. In doing 
amount of work we did net use all 
ef our power. This engine has al! 
the power that any man would want 
to use and will gravel from 2% tc 
2% miles an hour all day with only 
one step 4, noon for water. . When 


sO 


use 


less 


most important things 


this outfit I used 
engine and one 
rrow, and could 
acre 8 to 10 
In other 
acres a 
this 


minutes. 


15 


ahout 


ex- 
have 
of 


times the amount of work and 
pense after the young broods 
appeared. By the destruction 
rubbish and by deep plowing and 
juent cultivation, the eggs of 
most inspect pests can be destroyed 
and in this way the main brood of 
the following year practically anni- 
hilated. teginning in late August 
and continuing throughout the au- 
tumn the female grasshopper deposits 
her eggs in masses of about 100 just 
beneath the _ surface. Rather firm 
soil that is not too dry is usually se- 
lected. 

Alfalfa fields, clover 
any cultivated places 
such roadsides, ditch banks and 
patches grown up to weeds and grass 
furnish the most favorable places for 
the deposition of eggs. Deep plow- 
ing in late fall or early spring will 
bury the eggs so deeply that they will 
not hatch or that the young will be 
unable to emerge. On meadows and 
other places where plowing cannot 
be done, harrowing or disking will 
lay bare the egg masses and leave 
them at the mercy of the weather 
and birds. Burning off the growth 
along roadsides and ditch banks late 
in the fall or before grass begins to 
grow in the spring will destroy large 
numbers of insects, Persistent ef- 
fort and intelligent co-operation by 
neighborhoods will practically elimi- 
nate the grasshopper or chinch bug. 
After the insects have reached ma- 
ture size, their numbers can be ma- 
terially reduced by the use of the oil 
strip surrounding fields in the case 
of chinch bugs, and by the hopper- 
dozer in the case of grasshoppers. 
Poison is also quite effectual in de- 
stroying grasshoppers. A mixture of 
25 pounds of bran and one pound of 
paris green, moistened thoroughly, to 
which has been added a little molas- 
effectual as a poison. It 
should be applied 
the region 
should be 


subsec 


fields and 
and spots 


as 


ses, is 


taken that other animals 
do. not get it. Prevention, however, 
is the best way of dealing with the 
grasshopper plague. 





in small heaps in | 
infected, but great care | 


Cheap and ConvenientFarm Gates | 


SYLVANUS VAN AKEN 


A cheap and substantial gate can | 
be commended for almost any sit- | 
uation where a swing gate is needed. 
Use the usual round sapling for the | 


~ 
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Simple Farm Gate 


back end of the gate, fastened 
ring above and hinged below. Then 
use five small saplings the proper 
length and three other small ones 
the proper width for the front, end 
and center. The whole affair is se- 
curely put together with *% inch bolts. 
The cross-pieces and long saplings 
are flatened where they are bolted to- 
gether. The large upright at the 
back end of the gate should be flat-e 


in a | 


important line of farm 

machines made. Tells 

: where and how 

them, tt ane- 

s every queston 
you might ask al-ut 
farming implemeuis. 

Bend postal today 
for package No, X -i7 


John Deere Plow Co. 











tened on one side and also sawed in 
a little for each slat. Then a cross- 
piece put over and bolted like the 
rest of the frame. The whole thing 
should be peeled and then painted, 
unless. one desires to use cedar, 
which would be rustic and perhaps 
more enduring. Brace with good 
strong wifes to keep in shape and 
give further strength by going from 
the top of the long upright to the 
top of front cross-piece and then 
from that point to the bottom of rear 
of the gate. 





Device for Tightening Fences 


best care wire fences 

after 
device 
up this 


of the 
more or less slack 
time. The 
will take 


In spite 
will become 
being up some 
shown herewith 


Wire Fence Tightener 

slack in a few minutes. It consists of 
two stout pieces of wood to which the 
wires are firmly fastened and two 
long bolts with long threads. The 
bolts pass through the wood and are 
tightened as occasion may require. 
Several of these tighteners may be 
placed in long lines of fence wherever 
convenient. 


You Can Be an Auto, Expert 
We teach you the entire subject by mail in 10 
weeks’ spare time, and assist you to secure good 
peaon. Demand for trained men can't be filled. 
imple, practical and personal instruction. 
Free auto model to each student. 

First Lesson FREE. Write for it Now. Get started atonce 
Bend postal to The Uriginal Automobile School 
Empire Avio institute, 160 Empire Bidg., Rochester, H. ¥. 
OWNKUS—We Supply Competert Men, 








GALVANIZED ROOFING 


Corrugated $3 21 Bet square ; 
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Apple, Peach, Pear Trees 


Our uursery stock is raised right —it 's the best you 
can buy. Clean, strong, well-formed trees 
that are vigorous and true to variety— trees that will 
reach maturity—the kind VOU want. We also 
have @ fine stock of Dwarf Fruit Trees. Careful 
attention given to shipping and packing. Satis 
faction guaranteed. Prices reasonable. 

Write for lilustrated Catalog 


Arthor J. Collins, Box O, Moorestown, N.J. 














Extra quality. Fruits at less than 
half regular prices. Write for cat 


. ERNEST |. BOWDEN & CO., 
= , Rocuxsrer, N. Y. 
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700,000 Hardy Fruit Trees PLANTING 
gt wholesale prices, Cherries, 56 to 6ft., lice each; 

5 ft., 6c each, Genesee Valley “grown, direct ue 

nursery to planter. Write for free illus. catalogue, 








1. W. Wells Wholesale Nurseries, 2 Treeacres Read, Dansville, H. ¥, 








Your Fruit Tree 


catalog is now ready. Send for it today. Trees 
from the famous Genesee Valiey. Main Street 
Nurseries. Alton E. Randall, Dansville, N. Y. 














CAREFUL DOCTOR 


Prescribed Change of Food Instead of 
Drugs 


It takes considerable courage for a 
doctor to deliberately prescribe only 
food for a despairing patient, instead 
of resorting to the usual list of med- 
icines, 

There are some truly scientific phy- 
siclans among the present generation 
who recognize and treat conditions as 
they are and should be treated, re- 
gardless of the value to their pockets. 
Here's an instance: 

“Four years ago I was taken with 
severe gastritis and nothing would stay 
on my stomach, so that I was on the 
verge of starvation, 

“I heard of a doctor who had a4 
summer cottage near me—a special- 
ist from N, Y.—and as a last hope, 
sent for him. 

“After he examined me carefully he 
advised me to try a small quantity of 
Grape-Nuts at first, then as my stom- 
ech became stronger to eat more, 

“I kept at it and gradually got so I 


could eat and digest three teaspoon- J 


fuls. Then I began to have color in 
my face, memory became clear, where 
before everything seemed a blank. My 
limbs got stronger and I could walk. 
So I steadily recovéred. 

“Now after a year on Grape-Nuts I 
weigh 153 Ibs, My people were sur- 
prised at the way I grew fleshy and 
strong on this food.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the little book, “The Road to Well- 
villey’ in pkgs. 

“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time two time, They 

true, and fall of human 


| 0 Seay oes 





Successful 
Fruit Culture 


A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
tion and Propagation of Fruits. 


By Samvet T. Maywanp, 


Formerly Vrofessor of Horticulture at the Mas 
sachusetts Agricultural College. 


This book is written from the standpoint of 
the practical fruit grower; it is up to date in 
every particular, and covers the entire practice 
of fruit culture. it gives in plain, practical 
language, descriptions of such varieties as are 
most in demand in our markets, and the 
methods practiced by the most successful cultj- 
vators of many sections of the country. Ser 
arate chapters are devoted to the apple, year, 
peach, apricot and nectarine, plum, cherry, 
quince, mulberry, grape, blackberry, raspberry, 
cranberry, strawberry, blueberry, huckleberry, 
subtropical fruits, propagation of fruit trees 
and plants, fruit growing under glass. insect 

pests and fungous diseases. The chapter on 
the apple is particularly comprehensive and 
complete, forming a monograph in itself. T 
chapter on forcing peaches, grapes. strawberri 
and other fruits, describes the most successf 
methods of th. present day, and is the most 
_— practical treatise on this important im 


dus 
Iustrated. 
Price, postpa 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
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» Chicago, 11 


5x7 inches. 25 pages. 
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ITs CULTIVATION, BARY paring, MARKER 
eo: AND MARKET VALUE. By M. G. KAI 

It discusses + @ practical way ioe te begin 
either seed or roots, soil, climate and iocation, 
preparation, planting “and maintenance of the beds, 
artificial propagation, manures, enemics, selection 
for market and for improvement, preparation tar 
sale, and the profits that may be expected. 
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New York Versus Ohio 





Now that the two greatest fairs of 
the eastern states, New York and 
Ohio, are over, it is fitting to compare 
the two. In the first place the Ohio 
people went forward, the New York 
people stood still. In New York, poli- 
tics and personal pull went to the 
front; in Ohio both were completely 
eliminated. In Ohio the governor of 
the state paid his admission. In New 
York the governor of the state not 
only did not pay his admission, but 
earried a big party of deadbeats 
along with him, and made this public 
enterprise a private function for his 
family, requiring the tax payers of 
the state not only to stand for their 
free admission, but to provide auto- 
mobiles, free teas‘and other features 
of the nature of personal graft. What 
shame! 

In New York the total admissions 
Were less than last vear; in Ohio 
they were 20% greater. In New York 
chaos reigned at the opening; in Ohio 
everything started on time and yet 
the number of entries and exhibits was 
22% more than in the previous year. 
Doing away with the free pass curse 
won respect and support for the Ohio 
fair. In New York free passes were 
a greater nuisance than ever because 
they were restricted te those hav- 
ing personal pull, and to _ political 
devotees. 

In Ohio plain farmers are in con- 
trol, every member of the board be- 
ing a bona-fide farmer; in New York 
two farmers are on the board. In 
Ohio the fair board had modest ex- 
penses; In New York the personal 
expenses of some of the commission- 
ers shocked those who know. 

Ohio farmers have fought the bat- 
tle in their state. It is now up to 
New York: farmers to do likewise. 
Every grange, every, meeting where 
farmers come together, and every ag- 
ricultural organization should have 
the facts presented and should set 
things in motion to have the scanda- 
lous conditions at Syracuse reformed 
and energy redirected at the earliest 
possible moment. The New York 
state fair enterprise involves too large 
an expenditure of public money, and 
is possessed of too many wonderful 
possibilities for great improvement 
and help to have it side-tracked an‘ 
its usefulness destroyed by methods 
now in vogue. Shall New York go 
forward and walk hand in hand with 
her sister state, Ohio? or shall her 
State fair be a camp ground for poli- 
ticlans, Tammany wigwams and so- 








ciety teas? Shall it 

kept in its original cha 

up in the interest of : 

education and industry, and made 
a mighty exponent of the Highest in- 
dustrial life in the Empire state? 


he 





A Note of Warning 


The co-operative system of farm- 
mortgage banking, which we wish to 
see perfected in the United States, 
must not be run for profit! That is its 
first, underlying, fundamental and 
vital principle. This is why we do not 
favor the various efforts now being 
made by capitalistic corporations to 
enter this field. That is not the way 
to do it. Several trust companies 
and mortgage concerns, especially in 
our larger cities, have for years made 
a business of selling bonds of small 
denominations, secured by mortgages 
they hold upon real estate. The same 
principle is applied in varying ways 
by corporations that handle farm 
mortgages, either direct or as se- 
curity for bond issues. But in all 
these undertakings the purpose is to 
make the farmer pay as big a rate of 
interest as possible, induce the in- 
vestor to accept a low rate, and thus 
leave the largest possible profit to 
the corporation. This completely 
Violates the co-operative idea. Such 
institutions have their place, and may 
continue to do a profitable business 
for years to come. 

But what American Agriculturist Is 
working toward is a method whereby 
the farmer and real estate owner may 
obtain money on long-time mortgages 
at a low rate which the investor is 
glad to accept in return for an ab- 
solutely safe and negotiable security. 
In other words, we advocate the true 
co-operative principle, that is, co-op- 
eration between borrowers and lend- 
ers to their mutual satisfaction and 
to the elimination of the large mar- 
gin of expense between them which 
now exists. The present high cost of 
borrowing cash or of securing credits 
is the very thing that co-operation 
should eliminate, but concerns operat- 
ing for private profit aim to perpet- 
uate a large margin between the 
buyer and seller of money, that is, be- 
tween borrower and lender. The co- 
operative plan also requires strict 
national and state laws to insure the 
interests of both lenders and borrow- 
ers. Let us go slow but sure in this 
great reform, 





Grown-ups, keep off! Off what? Our 
Boys’ and Girls’ Good Time Club is to 
be started next week 
and positively, 
grown-ups’ interests 
and letters will not 
be allowed to trespass on its pages. 
It is for the young people and the 
young people only. Watch for it. 


For Boys 
and Girls Only 





The recent terrible tornado that 
swept through Salina, Onondaga 
county, N Y, is unprece- 
dented, It pleasing 
to know in the 
clearing up and rebuild- 
ing of their ruined homesteads the 
farmers have had “hundreds of will- 
ing helpers.” When such disaster be- 
falls an individual, a family or a com- 
munity, the least that the neighbors 
can do for miles around is to lend a 
helping hand, and to keep at it until 
the sufferers are fairly out of their 
troubles. Such co-operation is the 
right thing at the right time and in 
the right place. And our folks who 
thus gladly donate their services are 
really the ones who most benefit, The 
Good Book never spoke more truly 
than In its dictum: “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” 


While it Is of the 
tance. to select seed 
possible 


is 


that 


The Right 
Spirit 





greatest impor- 
corn as 
because of 
Select All probable frost damage, 
“Seeds Early it is very important 
that other seeds should 

also be chosen before or during har- 
vest time. Corn is the great Ameri- 
can crop, and more attention is given 
to it than to others, but it is just as 
important to select potatoes at dig- 


as early 


ging time. Then the seed can be 

hosen from the most prolific hills 
and from the hills producing the larg- 
est percentage of marketable tubers. 
It is just as important that wheat and 
oats and barley seed be selected early 
as it is in the case of potatoes. The 
same is true of clovers and the same 
is true of garden crops. Pick out the 
lettuce plant that was the most prom- 
ising: select your seed from the tur- 
nip patch whieh gave the best yield, 
and so on. The matter of seed se- 
lection should not be neglected or put 
off until winter. The further we get 
away from that old practice the bet- 
ter yields we will have. 





Is there danger that commercial 
growing of onions will be overdone? 
Is there a probabii- 

Overdoing ity that with the 
a Good Thing greatly enlarged area 

under this fascinat- 
ing crop, prices to growers will go to 
an unprofitable level? There is reason 
to believe that both of these ques- 
tions may be answered in the affirma- 
tive. Note the situation as outiined 
in our final report printed last week. 
The 1912 production, nearly one-half 
greater than last season’s crop, Is by 
far the largest ever produced, It 
hasn’t taken speculators long to 
“twig” the situation. Mail and tele- 
graphie advices sent in to us within 
the last few days showed a tendency 
on the part of dealers, including 
those who store for winter markets, 
to sharply reduce their bid prices to 
something like half of those prevail- 
ing last fall. Great areas of land well 
suited to onion culture remain unde- 
veloped in that direction, in Ohio, In- 
diana, and eastward and westward. 
Even in the Connecticut*valley, where 
this money crop has been conserva- 
tively grown for many years, farmers 
yielded to the stimulus o? high prices 
last season and have turned off a 
bumper crop. In planning for the 
season of 1913 these incontrovertible 
facts should be recognized. 

The question of profit or loss in 
farming operations continues one of 
greatest perplexity. 
Where one man suc- 
ceeds another will 
fail, and vice versa. 
It much more than an academic 
question, and can never be settled 
from the platform. But after all, the 
experience of careful men working 
along this line, clearly analyzed, 
showing the strong points and the 
weak points, must always prove of 
value. So American  Agriculturist 
prints in a prominent way this week 
an address made some time ago be- 
fore the New York agricultural so- 
ciety by Proessor G. F. Warren, who 
treats exhaustively this fascinating 
subject. His article is well worth 
reading. But why did Professor War- 
ren, touching on some very valuable 
phases of this matter, lead his hear- 
ers up to a stone wall and there leave 
them? It is to be regretted that hav- 
ing made such a study, he could not 
have taken a definite step toward 
pointing the way out. 


New Secrets of Plant Growth 


Discoveries claimed to be of large 
value to farmers were reveaied to the 
eighth international congress of ap- 
plied chemistry in New York city this 
month. Dr Gabriel Bertrand, direc- 
tor of the Pasteur institute at Paris, 
divulged the results of his 10 years’ 
experiment on the biology of plants. 

Bertrand shows that the element 
manganese, although constituting but 
a minute fraction of any plant, is 
quite as essential to its rapid and 
profitable development as are nitro- 
gen, potash or phosphoric acid. To 
supply the latter three elements is the 
main purpose of farm manures or 
chemical fertilizers. Where = such 
forms of plant food fail to produce 
good crops, Bertrand has secured 
promising results by using a fertilizer 
having a compound of manganese as 
one of its bases. 

The finding of manganese, Prof 
Bertrand discovered, was only the so- 
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lution of part of the problem, This 
minute quantity of manganese com- 
bines with an organic substance, 
which piays the part of a weak acid 
and produced, at least in part, that 
fixation of the atmospheric oxygen 
which is so necessary to a plant's full 
growth. He named this strange ele- 
ment laccase, because it was first ex- 
tracted from the lacker tree. But the 
element manganese, the experiments 
proved, is the physiological element, 
which must be introduced into the 
soil with the fertilizer whenever it is 
missing. 

Actual experiments covering the 
last five years have shown, according 
to Dr Bertrand, that the yield of the 
ordinary crop has been increased 
from 25 to 50% where manganese has 
been introduced into the soil. The 
process is already known to French 
manufacturers, it is said, and in 
France preparations are under way to 
manufacture the new fertilizer on an 
extensive scale. 

This report was submitted to a 
number of eminent authorities who 
replied as follows: 

Until the author has published a 
complete account of his experiments 
and results it is impossible to judge 
of their value. Until then I should 
suspend judgment. The thing as 
stated above looks to me very im- 
probable.—[E. H. Jenkins, Director 
Connecticut Experiment Station. 

The results of M. Bertrand’s experi- 
ment confirm earlier observations as 
to the catalytic effect of manganese 
in certain soils. By applying 26 to 
42 pounds of sulphate of manganese 
per acre an increased yield of 15% 
with lupine and of 33% with lucerne 
was obtained. Other crops gave re- 
sults between these extremes. Fur- 
ther and wider experiments are called 
for by these striking figures. Until 
more definite information is at hand 
it would appear to be inadvisable to 
apply manganese to crops in farm 
practice. A few years of testing 
would probably bring satisfactory 
data.—[C. Wellington, Chemist Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. 

An able article will follow by Prof 
Cyril G. Hopkins. 

The value of stimulants in plant 
growth was recognized many years 
ago. Dr Oscar Loew, at that time 
connected with the imperial agricul- 
tural college of Japan, tested out, in 
this connection, elements like man- 
ganese, fluorine, bromine, iodine and 
others. It has also been known for a 
long time that in spraying potatoes, 
fruit, berries, etc, with bordeaux a 
peculiar stimulation in crop growth 
often appears in the following sea- 
son or seasons, Whether these ef- 
fects are physiological or whether 
they are due to the stimulated de- 
velopment of soil micro-organisms, is 
not definitely understood. For this 
and other reasons it would be best 
to make no final conclusions until 
the research work on these problems 
has proceeded further. At present 
Dr Bertrand’s theory and conclusions 
cannot be accepted without certain 
reservations.—[J. G. Lipman, Direc- 
tor New Jersey Experiment Station. 

Manganese has been found to work 
Well in some soils and not to be re- 
quired in others. In fact, there are 
soils in “which there is too much of 
it. Furthermore, there is consider- 
able evidence that its value will de- 
pend upon the kind of crops to be 
grown, so that the matter is exceed- 
ingly complex. People should not at 
present lose their heads over the mat- 
ter, but it is worthy of careful con- 
sideration and study, which it ought 
to receive at the earliest possible mo- 
ment.—[H. J. Wheeler, Director 
Rhode Island Experiment Station. 





Give Auction System a Fair Chance 
—A grower, who has a reputation for 
putting up fine fruit and who had a 
brand established with the commis- 
sion man, sent_ some of his fruit to 
the commission man and some to the 
auction house and the fruit sold by 
the commission man brought the 
better price. On this account he was 
disposed to condemn the auction 
house. Simply because the first sales 
by the auction house may net equal 
those by the commission man, do not 
condemn the method out of hard. 
Give the auction method a “hance io 
get the brand established and see 
what the result will be.—[Edward 
Van Alstyne, Columbia County, N Y. 
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Egg Laying Contest Near Close 





August brought out some indicative 
points relative to the results of the 
National egg laying contest at Moun- 
tain Grove, Mo. The Barred Plym- 
outh Rocks made the best record for 
the month. This and a few other 
points cover the results of August in 
a short summary. Fourteen hens 
passed the 200 egg mark during 
August; the Rose Comb Rhode Island 
Reds showed up 28 eggs in the lead of 
all other breeds at the end of the 
month. 

The molting 
among the hens 
this has stopped 


period is now on 
in the contest and 
the yield from some 
of the pens almost entirely. The con- 
test has been carried on during the 
most variable of weather, which will 
have a marked effect on the final re- 


sults. The past winter was the cold- 
est experienced for some time, and 
August was the hottest. The _ ther- 


mometer registered from 95 to 101 in 
the shade on several days during the 


month. The hot weather, the molt, 
and broodiness cut the total produc- 
tion for August down to 7015 eggs, 
which makes a total for the 10 
months of 78,295 eggs 
Woman Wins Prizes 

Three times a woman has won the 
cup in this contest. Miss Lillian C. 
Adams’ pen of garred Plymouth 
Rocks from Boonville, Mo, won the 
golden egg silver cup for August by 
laying 107 eggs. A pen of Single Comb 
Black Minorcas was second with 105 
eggs. The White Plymouth Rock hen, 
No 717, Lady Showyou, laid 29 eggs in 
the 31 days, which makes her total 
237, This hen weighs six pounds, 
and has laid five times her own 
weight in eggs in 10 months. She has 
61 days left in which to complete her 
year’s record. By neasure she has 
already laid nearly a bushel basket- 
ful of eggs. She has consumed 46 
pounds of dry mash, 32 pounds of 
grain and two pounds of grit, bone 
and shell. This hen has not been 
broody during the year, nor has she 
molted. She is not so far ahead of 
several other hens, however, but they 


may pass her before the close of the 
contest. The same is true of the lead- 


ing pens. 

A pen of Rose Comb Rhode Island 
Reds has made the best record thus 
far, five hens laying 899 eggs in 10 


months, or an average of 180 eggs per 


hen. The standing of the 15 highest 
pens is as follows: 
Best Pen Records 

Pen Eggs 
No 
107 R C Reds, Missouri ..... oe 
13 S C White Leghorns, California. .871 
52 White Wyandottes, Arkansas.. .858 
20 S C White Leghorns, Georgia. .856 
85 Barred Plymouth Rocks, Illinois.843 
112 Black Orpingtons, Indiana 823 
96 S C RI Reds, Virginia 810 
64 Silver Wyandottes, Iowa....... 793 
28 R C Brown Leghorns, Missecuri.790 
98 R C Rhode Island Reds, Iowa. .782 

5 S C White Leghorns, Missouri. .778 
59 Silver Wyandottes, Missouri....777 
22 S C White Leghorns, Missouri. .777 
118 Buff Orpingtons, Missouri 773 
117 Buff Orpingtons, Missouri ..766 

Fourteen of the hens in the contest 
have laid more than 200 eggs in 10 
months, as follows: 

Individual Records 

Pen Eggs 
No 
717 White Plymouth Rocks... . -337 
et ae cp ccsgechbedgheed 216 
602 R C RI Reds 215 
372 S C RI Reds ‘sheorncnenee 
119 S C White Leghorns ... 209 
Po ckeven chocwereaceseeaé 209 
541 White Orpingtons 206 
198 S C White Leghorns 206 
64 S C Brown Leghorns ......... 203 
179 S C White Leghorns ...... 203 
St weer OOD .. o veccaceoessteasen 202 
613 Barred Rocks .. ; j o's be 
402 Silver Wyandottes —- 200 
601 RC RI Reds 200 
One Hamburg, one Single Comb 


White Leghorn, one Rose Comb Black 
Minorea and five Barred Plymouth 
Rocks have never laid an egg. 

Mr Quisenberry says that nearly all 
pens are filled for the next contest, 
to begin November 15. The following 


cash prizes are offered for the next 
contest: Best pen record, first $50; 
second, $25; third,~$15; fourth, $10. 
Best individual record, first, $20; sec- 
ond $15; third, $10; fourth, $5. One 


hundred dollars tn cash is offered for 
the best pen_records, $5 being offered 
for best pen record of each variety. 





There is only one pen vacant in each 
of the following varieties: Rose Comb 
White Leghorns, Single Comb Brown 
Leghorns, Single Comb Buff Leghorns, 
White Orpingtons, Black Orpingtons, 
Buff Rocks, Partridge Rocks, Buff 
Wyandottes, Partridge Wyandottes, 
Black Minorcas, Anconas, Buckeyes, 
Hamburgs, Houdans and Golden 
Wyandottes. There is yet room for 
one more pen of each of these varie- 
ties. All other varieties have enough 
entered to fill their class. It is ex- 
pected that the same number of pens 
will be in each variety, unless some 
breeder is interested enough in his 
variety to enter one more pen of the 
varieties mentioned so the class will 
be full, otherwise that variety will be 
thrown out. It behooves breeders of 


these varieties and club secretaries to ' 


get busy, for the date of entry will 


soon close. 





New Era for Country Dealers 





Some country merchants are 
ready planning to take large advan- 
tage of the new accommodations of- 
fered by the local parcel post service 
in effect January 1, 1913. The ob- 
ject of the zone system for parcels 
is to give an equal-chance to all, so 


far as possible. For this reason, the 
parcel post rate was made very low 
within the local area served by each 
postoffice. This enables the country 
dealer and local merchant to send 
parcels to their customers by the 
rural carriers. The merchant who is 
planning to make the most of his 
new opportunities will keep in stock 


everything wanted by the farmers and 
other people within the territory cov- 


ered by his store, The dealer receive 
ing his goods by freight in bulk will 
have a much smaller transportation 


charge to add to his first cost than do 
the mail order houses. 


The improved service the country 
merchant gives his patrons, and the 
fact that the local parcel post rate 


keeps the customer and the merchant 
in touch twice a day at almost no 
expense, is being seized by up-to-date 
dealers as giving them a distinét ad- 
vantage. 

Again, the advertising done by 
manufacturers of the brands which 
the country merchant and dealer have 
on sale creates a demand for them 
without any expense whatever to the 
local merchant. In some places, also, 
country merchants are putting their 
business on a co-operative basis, 
whereby their profits are divided be- 
tween the store owner and its pa- 
trons. Here and there an enterpris- 
ing country merchant is grasping the 
opportunity he possesses, of being the 
center through which the produce of 
the locality can be collected, shipped 
to market, sold, and the proceeds re- 
turned to producers, also on a co- 
operative basis instead of upon the 
old grab-it-all produce-in-trade plan. 

In these and other ways the coun- 
try dealer and local store has before 
it a larger usefulness than ever. As 
it improves its service its patronage 


will enlarge, its profits will increase, 
it will become more and more help- 
ful and indispensable, and the local 
merchant will be able, to meet any 
and all forms of competition from 
outside his inimediate territory, 


whether by mail, express or freight. 
The new rule of modern business 

is being grasped and put into effect 

by an increasing number of country 





dealers: “The better the service, the 
better the profit.” 

Whitewash Recipe—H. K., Lehigh 
Co, Pa: The government recipe for 
making whitewash is as follows: Take 
fresh rosendale cement, three parts, 
and clean, fine sand one part. Mix 
with fresh water thoroughly. This 


gives a gray or granite color, dark or 
light, according to the color of the 
cement, If brick color is desired, add 
enough venetian red to the mixture to 
produce the color. If a very light 
color is desired, lime may be used with 
the cement and sand. See that all of 
the ingredients are thoroughly mixed. 
In applying the wash have the wall 
wet with clean, fresh water, then fol- 
low immediately with the cement 
wash, Stir the wash from time to 
time as being applied, Make the mix- 
ture as thick as can be applied con- 
veniently with a whitewash brush, It 
is admirably suited for brick work, 
fences, etc. 


EGG PRODUCTION 


al- 


















increase in the egg production, 


poultry to give them a trial. 


condition, 
Linseed Oil Meal. 





FREE TO YOU, Mr. Poultry Raiser 


Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


They will make the chickens vigorous and healthy and show a wonderful 
They are made of perfectly proportioned 
mixtures of Crains and Grain Products. 
Write today for Free Samy 


Continental Gluten Feed 


Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in the best of 
i It contains 47% Protein and Fat and replaces Cottonseed and 
It keeps indefinitely and costs less than corn or oats. 
Free Sample and full particulars upon request. 


Continental Cereal Company, 


We want —— person who raises 
ye. 








Write today. 






Peoria, Illinois 




















HELP MOULTING HENS 


to quickly get their new coats and begin to produce the fall and 
winter eggs, which bring the big prices. This 


ey 
oF, 


is easy! Use 


pet > Poultry Regulator 


which tones up the system and improves 
digestion. 


It's great for pullets, too. 
25e, 50c, $1. 25-Ib. Pails, $2.50. 


For best results, keep the houses sanitary. 


= prat> Disinfectant 


S5e qt.> $1 gal. 


It destroys disease germs, kills lice and mites, 
Makes everything sweet and clean. 
‘ 


"Your Money Back It Fails.” 


POULTRY BOOK 
Sold by dealers everywhere, or 


PRATT FOOD CO., Philadelphia, Chicago. 








money—a Jot more by raising rice 
in Arkansas. $40, $50, $60 profit 
per acre — doesn’t that 
beat wheat profits all hol- 
low? And then realize 
that growing rice is like 
growing wheat — you 
would not have to 
learn a new line 
of farming at all. 










is as easy 


as growing wheat or oats — 
in fact, there is very little difference,” 


DN W. J. Penrose of Hunter, Ark. 
“Personally, I had never had any exper- 
fence with rice, but ] had watched Mr. 
Strickler’s- success and was convinced 
there was no crop that offered more profit. 


“My land bad never been broken before, 
We put our seed bed in good condition. just 
@s we would for wheat or oats, and p) 
about May Ist. Harvest started about the 
last of September. The yieid averaged 6 
bu. per acre. I got $2.08 a bu. for my Hon- 
auras and 75c a bu.for my Japan rice.” 
An average of 859.15 per acre 


You can't buy rice lands in Arkansas nearly 
as cheap as you could a few years back; bud 
even now to $25 per acre will pick up good 
tracte—and at that price your firss crop should 
bring back your investment. 


This year there are over 75,000 acres planted 
to rice,and a bumper crop is sure. You ought 
to be in Arkansas while this crop is harvested. 
Low fares via Cotton Belt Route make the 
trip cost little. But fret get our 


Free Rice Book! 
the 











Mention A A When You Write 





‘You wheat farmers 
would make more 








INFORMATION AS TO LANDS I8 


The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 
RAILROAD 


ta Vi ia, North.and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida, write to 
WILBUR McCOY 


BOR 















































E. N. CLARK, 
A. & 1. Agt. tor Florida, | A. & [. Agt. for Virginia 
Alabama, Goorgia, and the Carolee’ 
Jacksonville, . Wilmington, N. 








Farm Life Series 


Handy Farm 
Devices 


Compiled and Edited by Rolfe Cobleigh 


know how to do 
things, not only 
the best way, but 
the es the 
uickest way. This 
calls for a know 1- 
edge of e- 
vices bre bog 
There is hardly an 
end to the ingen- 
ious contrivances 
that men hav> de- 
vised to save time, 
eagen Ay ot labor. 
It is surprising how cheap an easy 
it is to aie the things that are described 
in this book. Never before has this 
subject been presented in a way fave 4 
understood and made so easily 
to everyday problems. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH 


This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely bound 
in greun vellum cloth, library style, 5x7% inches, 
printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is 
oy wusteaiee, both oo text and 
half-tone inserts on heavy coe paper. 
with a “subscription—not sold—and this edition waa 
prepared especially for our subscribers. It surpasses 
anything that has ever been put out in connection with 
a subscription offer, and is « credit to any Library. 
The regular edition sells for $1.50 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 


who sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription te 
this journal for the coming year. ew subscribers 
may have the book on the same terms. When this 
offer is accepted, no other book or premium can be 





bad t ent of additional years’ sub- 
in Thue book is not sold alone, and can on), 
as 


cri 2 

be fad in connection with a subscription 

The book and the may be sent to 
resses if desired. Address all orders to 


315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Yi, 


‘diff . 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


Not only is the Empire state the 
imperial state of the nation, but the 
indicator also of progress of every de- 
scription. New York is second to no 
state in any respect. For the farm 
population within these borders Amer- 
ican Agriculturist edits and sends 
abroad this edition, heaped to the brim 
with information of grain and fruit 
growing, trucking, dairying, poultry 
raising, co-operation, agricultural news 
and other items of agricultural inter- 
est. I urge readers to send me news 
notes relative to farm crops and meet- 
ings, that we may print them. This 
affords you an opportunity to present 
the favorable aspect of your own com- 
munity to other farmers. Make use of 
these columns to thé utmost limit. 


Editor American Agriculturist. 





Flower Show at State Fair 


Ardent lovers of flowers have not 
yet ceased to talk about the fine 
showing made at Syracuse. Visitors 
who have seen the floricultural hall 
during the last decade would hardly 
believe that such a change could 
have been made in so simple a man- 
ner. The comments of officers, 
judges and visitors alike were all 
complimentary to Supt Charles H. 
Vick and his able assistants. Not 
only was there a complete transfor- 
mation of the dingy building into a 
bower of beauty but this was done at 
no diminution of individual entries. 
Rather were the displays more ex- 
tensive and in even greater variety 
than in any previous year. The ex- 
cellent exhibits from the cities of 
Buffalo and Rochester occupied the 
centers of the two muin wings of the 
building. The center of the third 
wing was filled with a specially fine 
showing of aquatic plants by H. A. 
Dreer & Co of Philadelphia, and 
ferns, etc, by F. R. Pierson of Tarry- 
town, 

Special mention should be made of 
the particularly fine displays of tuber- 
ous begonias, gladioluses, asters, 
dahlias and general decorative plants 
grown in glass houses. T e profes- 
sional and the amateur classes of 
cut flowers showed up far better than 
last year when a local storm ruined 
the prize prospects. of many a gar- 
dener and Iwoered the quality below 
the usual standard. This year favor- 
able weather raised the standard 
even above the high water mark of 
1910. 

Nothing could have conduced more 
to the comfort of the visitors so much 
as the removal of the traffic choking 


railings which for so many years 
were a nuisance under the dome. 
Even the presence of the _ excellent 


military band from Rvchester did not 
make enough people pause to incon- 
venience the public, no not even on 
Thursday when the attendance was 
most congested. 

Among the principal vrize winners 
in the professional classes are the fol- 
lowing: F. R. Pierson of Tarrytown, 
$10 on 12 American Beauty roses, $10 
for 12 crotons and $12 for 12 ferns; 
Erie Floral Co of Erie. Pa, $20 on 
25 of the same kind; W. E. Day & Co 
of Syracuse, $18 on largest collection, 
and $12 on best 12 spik s of glad- 
joluses, $10 on 12 varieties of dahlias, 
$12 on collection of cannas, and $10 
on best new annuals since 1909; Hugh 
Mencilly of Syracuse, $70 for collec- 
tion of stone and greenhouse plants, 
$15 for six palms, $15 for collection 
of calladiums, $12 fro Zoval pelargo- 
niums, and $12 for collection of flow- 
ering begonias: for floral designs, 
Day won the $22 nrize on a standing 
cross, and P. Mein of Rochester $15 
on easel, $14 on bridal bouquet, $14 
on corsage bouquet, and $12 on bas- 
ket of cut flowers. 

In the amateur classes D. Meneilly 
of Syracuse won $25 on general col- 
lection of cut flowers, $30 on collec- 
tion of hardy cut flowers, $15 on best 
arranged general collection, $18 on 
collection of 20 and $12 on 12 va- 
rieties of gladioluses, $20 on 20 varie- 
ties of asters and $10 on best annuals 
since 1909. Mrs 8S. T. Price of Liver- 
pool won the 910 offered for collec- 
tion of asters. 

Bee Classes in a Rut 

The apiarian exhibits have settled 
flown to a rut, No novelty was shown in 
displays. Even though there were some 
mew exhibitors the orthodox methods 
were pursued, H. W. Stone of Camil- 
luis won firsts on “any other variety of 
bees” than Italian, Black or Carniolan, 


$6; display 250 pounds buckwheat 
honey, $30; case 24 sections buck- 
wheat comb honey, $9; 50 pounds 


basswood liquid honey, $6; 25 pounds 
extracted buckwheat honey, $6; and 
125 pounds display buckwheat honey, 
eandied and extracted $15. 8. D. House 
ef Camillus won $30 on 250 pounds 
basswood or clover; carniolan bees, $6, 
and display of beeswax $7.50. Daniel 
Johnson of Gazenovia won $25 on 250 
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pounds basswood or clover honey ex- 
tracted and candied, and $6 on case of 
24 sections basswood or clover honey. 
Cc. G. Shamer of Liverpool won $6 on 
Italian bees. Ida’ F. Huse of Camillus 
won $6 on 50 extracted basswood or 
clover honey, 

Domestic Department Backward 

For several years the domestic de- 
partment has been running backward 
down hill. It has approached the 
bottom with accelerated speed this 
year, To make sure of a dull thud 
in the nearest possible future the 
managers seem to have bandaged 
their eyes more and more tightly 
each year so as not to see how dis- 
gracefully disorderly their quarters 
have become, This year the whole 
place looked like a combination cel- 
lar, garret and junk shop so far as 
arrangement was concerned, The ob- 
ject has seemed to be to cram the 
largest possible quantity of stuff in 
the smallest possible area so as to 
secure conspicuous vacant spaces 
near by. 

Let it be 
there was 
entered in 
classes, 


understood that 
abundant excellent work 

the various domestic 
Needlework, embroidery, 
drawn work, crocheting, knit goods, 
quilts, fancy pillows, burnt wood, 
culinary products, hand-painted china, 
water color and oil paintings all had 
plenty of meritorious articles, but un- 


clearly 


less the visitor was determined to 
find them they were as good as bur- 
ied. One woman remarked: “The 
work in the domestic department is 


mainly what I came to see; but I don’t 


see it. Here are 17 pieces of drawn 
work folded up and squteezed into 
this little space, 3 feet by 1. I can’t 


see more than the edges or the corn- 
ers of any of them, not enough to 
get a fair idea of the pattern.” 

Such a remark fits the whole de- 
partment, It is true that six’ or 
eight times as much stuff is entered 
in some classes as can be properly 
displayed, Perhaps it is necessary 
to fold up quilts, shawls, bedspreads, 
rugs and such things, so only 
selvages, figures and tassels will 
show; also to cram 20 to 5O fancy 
pillows in spaces five or 10 should 
occupy; likewise to pile burnt wood 
and baskets in heaps or “nests,’’ but 
it is surely not necessary to have va- 
cant spaces simply because exhibits 
were expected to arrive to fill them, 
The most conspicuous case of this 
kind was in the culinary classes, Con- 
siderable space had been set aside 
for bread. The cases are all easily 
portable and could readily have been 
lifted off the shelves to make room 
for the excellent display of canned 
goods, jellies, etc. But no, these must 
needs be packed away as if in a cel- 
lar and no arrangement adopted so 
any variety could be readily found. 

All through the department’ the 
effects were the same. Small articles 
seemed to be thrown into the cases 
and let lie where they fell. Fancy 
waists were worse crammed into 
“show” cases than they are usually 
packed in trunks for a journey. Em- 
broidery was thrown around or pinned 
to the walls with the utmost disre- 
gard of appearance. The cases of 
basket work were full below but left 
empty above and were not locked, 
Any article in them could easily have 
been stolen. None of the labels in- 
dicated the kind of work and the big 


prize tickets seemed to be placed so 
as to conceal the articles as much 
as possibie. Some pictures as small 


as 3 by 6 inches were placed 20 feet 


above the floor, that is, 30 or 40 feet 
from the spectator, and many big 
subjects were put low down. In 


short, the whole department indicated 
that the “workers” left their minds 
at home when they went to the fair, 
or were too indolent to rearrange 
articles so as to take up the slack 
and let the public get a chance to 
see at least something of what it 
paid to see. 

To sum up: The main trouble with 
the domestic department is that 
women don’t run it, unless by proxy. 
The whole thing should be in charge 
of and operated by women, with only 
enough masculine muscle around to 
do such heavy work as may be nec- 
essary. Let the women be the brains 
of the institution, from the commis- 
sioner down to the girls who sweep 
up the “muss.” With all due credit 
to those men who cook meals and 
darn socks, women can manage do- 
mestic affairs better than men ever 
can. Therefore, get the men out of 
the way. Put in a woman commis- 
sioner and give her free rein. Even 
in the present inadequate space and 
with the tremendous volume of ex- 
hibits, scores of New York women 
could have made the domestic de- 
partment at least presentable if not 
a credit to the fair and to the state. 
What is really needed, however, is 
a new building adequate to house all 
the women’s interests, not only the 
exhibits of domestic products, pout 
the rest and recreation headquarters, 


the children’s fair home, the audi- 
torium for woman’s. organization 
meetings and everything else dis- 


tinctly feminine. Are not the women 
of the Empire state more important 
than the cattle of the whole United 
States? Then why not give them a 


fair headquarters? 


Cool’ Weather Delayed Crops 


Cold weather has prevailed 
throughout Orleans county and crops 
have developed slowly, especially 
beans, tomatoes and other  vege- 
tables, Early apples sold at $2 and 
$2.50 a barrel. This probably means 
that late apples will bring a good re- 
turn, Grapes are developing slowly. 
The cold weather and plentiful rain- 
fall have kept them back. Potatoes 
are bringing a good return, and the 
crop is yielding well. It is expected 
that the dry houses will soon begin 
work, as heavy winds have caused 
many apples to fail. The trees in 
this section are so heavily loaded 
that the fall will not endanger the 
apple crop. 

The granges in Orleans county are 
doing interesting work. Rock Stream 
grange has been discussing plans for 
a fair exhibit. It also discussed, 
Does the country fair benefit the 
farmers? with the conclusion that 
the manner in which most country 
fairs are conducted at present tends 
little to help the farmer, as com- 
pared with. the professional exhibi- 
tors. The farmers are really the sup- 
porters of the country fairs. There- 
fore, more classes should be devoted 
to the farmer. This could easily be 
done by opening classes of a non- 
professional and amateur character. 
Even in the dairy line a few stand- 
ard herds sweep the premiums each 
year, while around them are young, 
high-class animals which in compe- 
tition are at a disadvantage. As a 
result their owners seldom exhibit 
twice, 








Oats Were Light—Many farmers 
are cutting buckwheat and corn in 
Schoharie Co. Buckwheat is a very 
g0od crop. Oats were a light crop in 





this part of the country. Potatoes 
are large and few in a hill. Apples 
are not a very good crop. Corn is 
late, but will be a fair crop if frost 
holds off, 

Corn Looking Fine—Grain is all 
taken care of, but not much thresh- 
ing has been done. Weather has 
been very rainy in Erie Co. Apples 
are very plentiful. Early potatoes 
did not turn out very well. Corn is 


looking fine. 


Small Apple Crop—<Apples are a 
small crop in Rockland Co. J. J. 
Eekerson sold his orchard, estimated 


250 bbls, for $400. W. N. Emery has 
sold his farm on the Saddle river road 
to Carl Bjurman, a dog and pigeon 
fancier. Price paid was $9500. Sam- 
uel Bryer has purchased part of the 
farm of C. Sehuchmann at South 
Monsey. Mr Bryer is preparing to 
build this fall. There have been 
quite a number of acres seeded to 
buckwheat this fall and the late rains 
have caused it to come up very 
heavy. 

Milk Prices Lower—The Borden’s 
made contracts for milk for 6 months 
Sept 14 with prices a trifle lower than 


last year in Chenango county. The 
season is ending up well .with good 
production and fair prices. A good 
many are busy filling silos. 

Rye Starting Nicely—About the 


usual acreage of rye sown in Schenec- 
tady county and it is starting nicely. 
Corn and buckwheat are maturing 
slowly on account of the damp weath- 
er. Ground in many places is too wet 
for reaping buckwheat. Some are 
fall plowing while waiting for corn 
to ripen. New milch cows are in 
good demand. Pears are scarce and 
high. Butter and eggs are also in 
good demand. , 

Blight in Potatoes—Blight is wip- 
ing out one of the best potato crops 
in Schuyler county in years. Some 
bean fields need 3 weeks of sunshine 
to ripen. Some fields of corn will not 
mature this fall. Grapes are in the 
Same condition. Pasture was never 
better and stock is doing nicely. 

Apple Prices Low—Late oats and 
barley in Cayuga county are good but 
damaged by continued rains. Condi- 
tions are generally good for fall work. 
Reported a few sales of winter apples 
at $1.50 and 2 p bbl for strictly No 1 
stock. Prices are low and uncertain 
at present. Weather conditions are 
good for fruit. 

Tobacco is being cut with a very 
fair growth and free from holes. A 
buyer was through here offering 9c p 
lb, but do not know of anyone selling. 
All are holding for better ‘prices. I 
hear some have sold for 15e in the 
bdle. Hot weather is making up for 
late start in all crops. Last week 
saw the last of the oats crop cut, Grain 
is yielding better than expected.— 
[J. P. R., Hannibal, N Y. 

Many Farm Improvements—Farm- 
are busy in Saratoga Co threshing 
oats. Some have 1000 bus, A new 
schoolhouse is being built in district 
No 4, Butter is 30c p Ib, eggs 30c p 
doz. Many improvements are being 
made to farm property in many 
places. 

Trout for Creek—Donald Parish of 
Lake Katrine was one of the repre- 
sentatives at the state fair farm boys 
camp. He was selected for his unusual 
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interest in. agricultural work. - Some 
40,000 brook trout are expected for the 
stocking of Maltby Hollow creek, The 
same number were received last year 
from the Maine hatcheries. 

Rot and Grubs in Potatoes—Pota- 
toes are beginning to die. Hear much 
complaint of rot and damage done by 
white grub in Wyoming county. Some 
expect to begin digging this week. 
Oats are yielding good, averaging 
about 40 bus p acre, wheat about 22, 
and. fine quality. Mr Godfrey, past 
master of the state grange will speak 
at the next meeting of Pike grange 


Sept 27. Have been having heavy 
rains, 
Insecticide Inspection—New York 


state laws now require inspection of 
insecticides and fungicides somewhat 
similar to that so effective in case of 
fertilizers and feeding stuffs. The re- 
sults of the analyses of these ma- 
terials are reported for 1912 in Bulle- 
tin No 348 of the station at Geneva; 
and, on the whole, indicate a very 
satisfactory condition of goods sold 
for the repression of insects and pre- 
vention of plant diseases. Some ma- 
terials were sampled and analyzed, 


however, that seem to have little 
value for the purposes for which 
they are sold; so purchasers would 


do well to look the bulletin over be- 
fore making any extensive purchases 
of insecticides or fungicides. Al 
Station bulletins are sent free on ap- 
plication, 


Frost Aug 30—Season has been 
cold and backward in Essex Co. Frost 
in exposed places Aug 30. There will 
be very little corn unless frost holds 
off about three weeks. Heavy rains 
have improved meadows and pastures. 
It has been hot, muggy and showery 
for several days. Potatoes are gener- 
ally good and selling at $1 p_ bu. 
Work has begun on the section from 
Schroon Lake village to the town of 
North Hudson of the trunk line ma- 
cadam road from New York to Mon- 
treal. 

Hops Badiy Damaged—About an 
average yield of hay in Franklin Co, 
Early potatoes are a failure. Late po- 
tatoes promise well, Cut grain is bad- 
ly damaged because of the rain. Corn 
is late and matures very slowly. Hops 
badly damaged by wind and rain and 
mold. About half cut and normal yield 
expected. 

No Surplus of Forage—The _ cold 
weather during Aug in Washington Co 
has retarded the growth of corn. The 
stand is govod, but it may not fully 
ripen. Potatoes will be a heavy crop. 
Oats are generally poor, with yield 
below the average. Rye is a good crop, 
Apples are about 50% of normal, 
Pears are very scarce, and plums are 
abundant. The hay crop is much 
heavier than last year, but there will 
not be a surplus of forage in the 
spring. The weather for Sept looks 
more favorable for maturing all crops. 

Pears Were Great Crop—Have had 
a good season in Madison Co. June 
was a dry month, but there has been 
plenty of rain since, Hay was much 
better than last year, Corn is doing 
nicely, but it was a late spring and 
seed didn’t sprout good so crop is 
shorter than last year. Meadows are 
starting up good. Oats are yielding 
well. Potatoes are thrifty. Milk is 
$1.47 p 100 lbs, but farmers expect a 
raise soon, Peas were a great crop 
this year, Many realized better than 
$2. Fruit not a large crop, Plenty of 
hay being pressed. 

Apples Undersized—The farmers in 
Chautauqua Co have their oats about 
all cut, tnd some have threshed, There 
are no silos being filled yet, as the 
corn in this section is very late, and 
no corn has formed on the cob of any 
size. Buckwheat is looking weil, Some 
pieces of potatoes have been struck 
with the blight. Apples are falling 
off badly. They are a large crop, but 
a large percentage is undersized, 

Fall Feed Abundant—Potatoes are 
blighting in Steuben Co, For some 
weeks the weather has been very wet; 
great difficulty has been experienced 
in securing the grain crop, and there 
are many fields of oats not yet cut. 
Corn is growing rapidly, but will need 


the most of this month to mature, 
There is an abundance of fall feed 
and cows are doing well, Pastures 


have held out much better than usual, 
Some orchards have hardly any ap- 
ples, while others have half a crop. 
Electrical storms have been very se- 
vere. Plowing for wheat has com- 
menced. Roads have been badly 
washed. 





At Buffalo, northern wheat 98c p 
bu, durum 91%c, corn S8O0%c, oats 
86%c, eggs 3lc p doz, live turkeys 
16c p 1b, fowls and_ broilers 18c, 
ducks 15c, potatoes 55c p bu, cab- 
bage $1.50@2.50 p 10 hds, celery 
5Oc p doz, tomatoes 3Uc p bx, apples 
2@3 p bbl, onions 65c p bu, choice 
timothy hay 16 p ton, clover mixed 
14.50, rye straw 10, oats and wheat 9. 

At Syracuse, corn 92c p bu, oats 4c, 
eggs 28c p doz, onions $2 p 100 Ibs, 
celery 1 p doz, cloverseed 1% p bu, al- 
falfa seed 11.25, apples 40@75c p bu, 
prime hay 20 p ton, rye straw 16, broil- 
ers, turkeys and fowls 1Gc p 1b, 
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New York Pomona Meetings 





A committee appointed at the last 
meeting of Oswego pomona has been 
preparing suggestions for the revision 
ef the school laws. The members be- 
lieve that all taxable persons should 
bear an equal share of the taxes and 
to that end a budget should be pre- 
pared at the annual school meeting 
to cover the expenses for the year, 
this budget to be approved ‘by the 
town board. The supervisor of the 
town shall then determine the rate of 
taxation for the collective common 
school district of the town. It is be- 
lieved that in this way the tax will 
be more equitably distributed. They 
also recommend that the township be 


the smallest unit for a system of 
school text-books. 

The September session of the 
Orange pomona held at Searsville by 
general consent was considered the 
best in the history of the organiza- 
tion. Prof G. W. Cavanaugh of the 


chemistry of the New 
of agriculture was 


bureau of soil 
York state college 


the principdl speaker at the open 
session. He gave an instructive lec- 
ture on the chemistry of the soil, 
with particular reference to the use 
ef iime. Among questions discussed 
at the afternoon session were Cherry 
tulture, What does each political 
party promise for the farmer, and 
Woman’s work on the farm. A class 


ef 11 took the fifth degree, 
Each grange in Delaware county 
had been assigned a subject for dis- 


cussion. Here are some of them: 
The most profitable crop brought out 
weveral opinions. One said alfalfa 
would balance a ration for the cows 
and will fill the soil with roots that 
fertilize the crops that follow it, but 


& requires skill to grow it. 

Is the milking machine a success? 
Was answered by one who said that 
Be could milk four cows with one in 
40 minutes. Another could milk 34 
zows in 80 minutes. It does not dry 
tp the cows but, on the other hand, 
increases the flow of milk. 

Will it pay to supplement pastures 
with grain brought out the answer 
flat the average pasture will not sup- 


ply the needs of the large milking 
zow. It must be supplemented by 
grain or protein-soiling crops, 


shall we prevent damage by 
answered by saying that 
be put up right 


How 
ire was 
ghtning rods should 
and then take out a policy in a grange 
fre insurance company. Thus one 
would have a double protection, 

What is the greatest labor-saving 
Implement on the farm was answered 
im a variety of ways. he mower, 
the reaper, the bread mixer, the gar- 
den weeder were among the things 
mentioned. Albert Manning, secre- 
tary of the dairymen’s league of New 
York state, spoke of the advantages 
sf that organization to dairymen. 
Forty members took the fifth degree. 


Orleans County F ruit and Truck 


8, AUGSBURY, NEW YORK 





Commissionmen are in the vicinity 
af Albion buying vegetables, They ex- 
pect to remain at least a month long- 
aw, when produce will be well disposed 


af. Elberta peaches are selling for 35 


rents a basket, and Crawford for 25 
rents, Lettuce is in the $2 a hamper 
average, John Mansfield shipped 7000 
taskets of Big Boston or last 
week at an average of $1.7: While 
z0 spirited bidding on srener@e has 


teen in evidence yet this season what 
fas been done has apparently sub- 
sided, and growth and buyers are 
awaiting developments. The bulk of 
winter fruit is still unbought, which is 
snusual at this season of the year, 
Quotations seem to be in the neighbor- 
wood of $2 a barrel, 

One development, now more appar- 
et than ever, is that there is a good 
zrop of fruit this year, but a good por- 


fion of it will be cluster fruit. The ex- 
perts, long ago, warned the growers to 
thin all clusters to one apple. Where 
this was done good fruit abounds. 


Growers of fancy and No 1 fruit are 
holding for $3 and $4 a barrel. J, 3. 
Fuller has an orchard of large, finely 
ealored fruit in this section, but many 
erchards are inferior. The- weather 
thus far in September has been ideal 
fer bringing out the coloring matter, 
and now and then is an orchard in the 
wink of condition, 

The Genesee fruit company at Hol- 
ky is handling an immense amount of 
@rying and cider apples. The prices 
fer these fruits are good. Many of 
fhe granges in this vicinity are hold- 
img fruit exhibits, and discussing meth- 
wis of packing and shipping, It is be- 
roaming a well-known fact that the 
henest packer always has more de- 
mand for his fruit, although buyers 
are slow about paying him more, 


The Chotes Markets 


At Utica, N y, Sept 23, pastures 
end afterfeed continue in very good 
yondition,. The corn fodder crop is the 
most abundant in years, and it is of 
excellent quality. The fall dairy out- 
jook was never better. Prices of cheese 
wm the board today were %c higher 
Ghan last week, The official transac. 








FARM AND MARKET 
New York Milk Market 





tions were: Small colored 23% bxs, 
and small white 960, all at 15%c p Ib. 
The curb sales were at 15%c. The 
sales of butter were 262 pkgs at 29@ 
50c p lb, 


The Eastern The Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, Sept 23— 
Calves were less active last week 
Wednesday, but veals steady; grassers 
and buttermilks 25@50c lower; mar- 
ket closed quiet but steady, The sell- 
ing range for the week was: Steers 
$5.25@9.75, oxen and stags 3.75 @7.75, 
bulls 3.25@7.¥0, cows 2.25@6.50, veals 
5@12.50, grassers and buttermilks 4a 
6, fed and mixed calves 6@7.50, west- 
erns 6.75 @7.50, 

Today there were 132 cars of cattle 
and 2520 calves on sale. On very 
heavy receipts steers declined 10c on 
choice heavy; 15@35c on good to com. 
mon; bulls ruled steady to 10c lower; 
cows steady for bologna stock; me- 
dium and good cows fell off 15@25c in 
some cases; the yards were not fully 
cleared. Veals were active, and good 
veals 15@25c higher; some sales 50c 
higher; grassers and buttermilks de- 
clined. Steers av 990 to 14438 Ibs 
sold at $6@9.75 p 100 lbs, including. 23 








cars W Va, 1095 to 1391 Ibs, at 7.25@ 
9.75, 28 cars Va, 990 to 1443 lbs, 6@ 
9.60, 5 cars O, 1160 to 1300 Ibs, T@ 
8.80, 7 cars Ky, 1140 to 1321 ibs, 6@ 
8.20 Oxen_ and stags sold at 3@7, 
bulls 3.50@5.25, cows at 2.25@6, veals 


5 @ 12.50, grassers and buttermilks 4@ 
5.25, fed ealves 5.50 @ 6.50, 


The selling range of sheep and 
lambs last week was: Sheep $1.50 
@440, lambs 4.50@7.75, yearlings 
4.50@6, Today there were 46 cars of 
stock on sale. Sheep were rated 
steady, but heavy and coarse sheep 
slow; lambs on moderate supply ruled 


firm to 15c higher, with some sales 25c 
higher; about all the offerings were 
taken. Common to prime sheep (ewes) 
sold at 2.50@4 p 100 lbs, a few choice 
4,25, culls 1. DO @2,25, common to 
choice lambs 5.50@8, Top price of Va 
lambs 8, Pa do cane O do 7.85, N Y 

7.80, W ‘Va do 7.50. 

Hogs declined after Monday last 15 
@30c, closing with a firmer feeling. 
Today there were 15 cars on the mar- 
ket, and prices were advanced 10c on 
Buffalo and western advices. Good 
heavy to light N Y and Pa, hogs, av 
120 to 25 lbs, sold at 8.80@9,10, 
roughs 7.50@7.75 

The Horse Market 

Business was rather quiet last week 
in all parts of the city, and dealers 
generally were of the opinion that the 
prevailing high prices for work horses 
were mainly responsible for the slack 
demand, Choice heavy drafters are 
selling at $350@400 p head, chunks 
weighing from 1100 to 1300 Ibs 200@ 
300, fair to good, sound, second-hand 
work horses 100@ 200. 

At Buffalo, the best steers arriving 
Monday sold at about $8.50 p 100 Ibs. 
All grades of cattle sold 10@15c p 100 
lbs lower than closing prices of last 
week. Practically no high grade fin- 
ished cattle arrived Monday, although 
total receipts were 5375, Price range 
on beef cattle follows: Choice to 
prime heavy steers 9.25@9.60, fair to 
good weighty steers 8.50@9, heavy 
shipping and heavy butcher steers do, 
plain weighty steers 7.50@7.75, coarse, 
thin, weighty steers 7@7.25, choice to 
fcy yearlings 8.25@9, good year- 
lings 7.75@8, best handy weights 
bute her steers 8.25@8.50, fair to good 
7.25@ 7.75, inferior to fair butcher 
ste ers 3.75@7, cows 4.50@6.50, cutters 
3.25.@3.75, canners 2.75 @3, heifers 4@ 
8, feeders 5@6.50, stockers 4@5.25, 
bulls 3.25@6.25. About 1600 head of 
hogs arrived. Medium weights and 
heavy sold at about 5c p 100 lbs lower 
than quotations the previous Friday, 
or mixed 9.20@9.30, heavy 9@9.05, 
Yorkers and mixed 8.95@ 9.05, pigs and 
light weights 8@ 8.25, The best lambs 
arriving sold at 7.75, wethers 4.75@5, 
ewes 4@4.25. Total receipts of sheep 
and lambs were 17,000 head. 

At Pittsburg, Monday of this week 
light, fat grades of beef cattle held 
about steady, with quotations as a week 
ago, Others met a slow market, and 
prices were slightly lower. Total re- 
ceipts of beef cattle were 125 cars. 
Good to choice cattle sold at $9@9.15 
p 100 Ibs, good 1300 to 1400-lb steers 
A A medium to good 1200 to 
1300-lb steers 8.2 253@ 85 a tidy 1050 to 
1150-1b steers 7.75@ @8.15, fair_to me- 
dium 1000 to 1100-lb steers 7@7.5 
fair 900 to 1000-lb steers 6.256 6. TS, 
common 700 to 900-Ib steers 4.5006, 
rough half-fat 1000 to 1300-lb steers 5 
@6, common to good fat oxen 4@6, 
fat bulls 3.50@6, fat cows 3.50.@6.25, 
heifers weighing 700 ee 1100-Ibs 4.50@ 
7.25, bologna cows 2.50@3. Receipts 
of calves were 1100, selling at 7@11. 
About 55 double decks of hogs arrived 
on a slow market Monday, heavy 
weights selling at 8.25@8.90 p 100 ibs, 
mixed weights 8.90, mediums and best 
Yorkers 8.90@ 8.95, light Yorkers 8@ 
8.50, pigs 7@7.50. Receipts of sheep 
and lambs were 30 cars. Choice lambs 
were steady, and the price range on 
lambs was 5 @ 7.35, , sheep 3@4. 


At Elgin, butter advanced this 
week Monday %¢, to 28%c for cmy. 











At New York, the exchange rate 
remains at 3%c p qt to the farmer 
in the 26c zone, having no station 
charges, or $1.70 p 40-qt can delivered 
in New York. A special meeting of 
the exchange was held on Sept 19, 
but the condition of the market was 
considered such that a change was 
not warranted. There is a small 
surplus and it is not probable that 
the rate will change before Oct 1. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Sept 
21 were as follows 

Milk Cream 


De st ckekewssen bs ee »-. 41,065 2,851 
Susquehanna .......+. 8,689 224 
Bree WOOD Ko cesaccvce 12,650 610 
Lackawanna ....... --- 55,525 2,320 
N Y C (long haul) ... 95,450 2,450 
N YClines (short haul) 7,650 56 
OMGRIN siésnae coccscce 44,0984 2,854 
Lehigh Valley ........ 30,231 2,042 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 2,085 25 
New Haven .iccccoseee 6,669 44 
Other sources ...e+++--+ 1,895 34 





Totals ) ......+0+++++-509,193 13,510 





PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
potatoes 55@60c p bu, cabbage 85c p 
cra, green beans 40c p bu, yellow on- 
ions 55c, green peppers 50c p hamper, 
carrots $1.50 p bbl, spinach 35c p bu, 
cauliflow. er 1.75 p cra, beets 20c p doz, 
celery 25c, apples 3@3.50 p bbl, 

At Rochester, beets 40c p bu, cab- 
bage $2@3 p 100 hds, wheat 1 p bu, 
rye 7T5c, corn 90c, new oats 49c, bran 
28 p ton, green peppers 85c p bskt, 
Hubbard squash 2c p Ib, potatoes 
70c p bu, onions 60c, tomatoes 20c p 
bskt, turnips 40c p bu, apples 35@60c, 
live fowls and chickens 16@18c p Ib, 


ms) as 
SAVE HALF THE LABOR 


in sawing wood. You can do this 
and at the same time, cut more 
wood in a given time than in 
any other way by using 













THE IRELAND WOOD 
SAWING MACHINE 
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Protect Your Stock 
This Winter 


with a wind wall built of concrete. 
They must have exercise to keep 


exercise in a wind-swept lot. 


Don’t turn them out for 


in healthy condition, but they also need the protection which a well 


built wind wall affords. 


When you build your concrete barn 


and silo, include a wind wall in your plan. Be sure to use only 


the best Portland cement. 


UNIVERSAL 


Write our nearest office for FREE 


makes strong concrete. 


PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


plans and instructions for any kind of concrete construction. 
+ ‘Tell us what you want to build. We shall gladly give you all 
the information you need for doing the work yourself, 


Universal Portland Cement Co. 


CHICAGO 
72 West Adame St. 


Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh. 


PITTSBURGH 
Frick Buliding 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Security Bank Building 


Annuai Output 12,000,000 Barrels 
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The bulk of the western grapes 
gzrown for market purposes are pro- 
duced in the lower part of the 
southern peninsula of Michigan. 
The crop will probably be about 
(0% of last year’s. In what is 
recognized as the grape belt, near 
Lerrien, 2500 to 3000 cars are in sight. 
This region has about 20,000 acres in 
this fruit. The quality of the grape 
seems to be very satisfactory, where 
vineyards were well cultivated and 
well sprayed, and where they were 
on moderately high ground. 

On the whole, the price is ranging 
2 to 4 cents per eight-pound basket 
better than last year. At Paw Paw, 
September 15, the price was 14 cents, 
while at St Joseph September 16 the 
price was 14 to 15 cents for Concords. 
Last year about 10 cents was the rul- 
ing price at these markets. Late pick- 
ings develop large amounts of sugar, 
ani areconsidered exceedingly desir- 
able not only for table use, but for 
making grape juice. This year at Mat- 
tawan one of the largest, if not the 
largest, grape juice factories in the 
world is being built. This will utilize 
probably 200,000 carloads of grapes, 
from which will be made 1,500,000 
gallons of juice. This factory is try- 
ing to make contracts for grapes at 
$23 per ton. Growers are holding out 
for higher prices. Last year the grape 
juice factories paid $18 to $20 per 
ton at Lawton, another factory which 
utilizes 50 cars. 





Good Broom Corn Crop 


The season of 1912, while not ideal 
for the production of broom corn, 
was much better than 1911. The 
crop now being harvested will total 
about 62,000 tons and promises am- 
ple for all needs, although not large 
enough to be burdensome. Theindustry 
continues to flourish in Oklahomaand 
this year in the neighborhood of 7000 
acres were grown in Texas. Hereto- 
fore Texas has not been considered 
much of a broom corn state. Missouri 
is growing something over 4000 acres 
this year, somewhat more than last. 
Thus in 1912 the total area under 
broom corn in the principal produc- 
ing states is estimated at 311,000 
acres, against 279,000 one year ago. 

Oklahoma continues to stand far 
ahead of all other states in broom 
corn acreage. This year, as a rule, 
conditions were quite favorable to the 
growing of broom corn. The average 
yield is 400 pounds per acre, against 
325 last year. The quality of the 
brush will be better than any previ- 
ous season. Over most of the state 
the latter part of the harvesting sea- 
son was ideal, there being little rain 
and plenty of sunshine. Without 
doubt the acreage is somewhat 
larger than last year. Very little new 
brush has changed hands in Okla- 
homa, but the price has ranged 
around $90 a ton. Some has sold as 
high as $115, some as low as $50. 


Reducing the Cost of Living 


Bigger crops mean lower prices per 
unit for consumers, but a larger total 
return to farmers nevertheless. Take 
100 ag representing the average farm 
value on December 1 for 43 years— 
1866 to 1908 inclusive, for the first 10 
articles in the table below, and their 
index price in September, 1911, was 
142, while on September 1, 1912, it 
was down to 138, and may decline by 
midwinter to 125, During the past 
year it dropped to 134 on January 1, 
1912. then gradually advanced to 168 
on June 1. 

‘these figures show that these 10 ar- 
tic! .s of produce for which in former 
yea 4 the farmer would receive say 
$10 ‘uring the past 12 months have 
beei eth from $138 to $168. In other 
wor 4. *-* these staples a farmer dur. 
ing t-*: +s‘ year has received from 38 
to 6." core than the average of 
form ‘ 3! 

Fai vill not complain if the 
price ceive for their produce at 
their 1 ‘ation should be somewhat 
less t ast year, provided con- 
sumer: .<. the benefit of the reduc- 
tion. .¢ ‘armers have more bushels 
and poi .ds of stuff to sell, and a low- 
er unit price will not interfere with a 
larger gross or net return for our ef- 
forts. But if we have got to take any 
less money for our stuff, we want the 
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consumer to get it at a corresponding- 
ly lower price. 

The comparative prices received by 
farmers on the dates below mentioned 
this year and last are very interesting: 

Comparative Comodity Prices 


PRODUCI 


Apples, per 

Pears ..... 

Beans 

Onions 

Cabbage, per 100 Ibs eeucte 
Sweet potatoes, per bu .... 
Clover S08 .stccs. cess 
Timothy seed .. re 
Cottonseed, per ton . 
Horses, per head ........ 
Beef cattle, per 100 lbs . 
Veal calves, per 100 Jbs 
Milch cows, per head 
Sheep, per 100 Ibs 
Lambs, 

Hogs, 

Milk, eareee 
Woo!, unwashed, per Ib 
Honey, comb, per Ib 
Brau, per ton 

Corn, per bu . 

Wheat . eese 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye ° 

Buckwheat 
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Apple Promise Generally Excellent 


The wind-up of September finds ap. 
ple orchards in generally promising 
conditon, Early varieties were of 
course long since well out of the way, 
the fruit bringing good figures when 
quality was right. As to standard va- 
rieties of late winter apples, it is too 
early to report definitely beyond the 
general fact of rapidly maturing fruit 
and keen interést among dealers rela- 
tive to prices. 

In important commercial orchard 
sections, such as Michigan, New York, 
Maine, etc, the fruit on the trees—and 
there seems to be plenty of it—has 
been growing at a rapid pace through- 
out September, For be it remembered 
that apples on the trees respond to 
good, growing conditions just as truly 
as potatoes, pumpkins, corn or cotton, 
If anything there has been too mutch 
moisture at the expense of lack of 
sunshine for ripening and coloring the 
fruit. But all in all, apple promise is 
moving into practical assurance of 
generous totals, 

As to prices to be paid by shippers 
and dealers, these were not very well 
determined at time of going to press. 
Naturally orchardists and buyers are 
somewhat at variance. Some of the 
latter claim the 1912 crop in certain 
important sections among the largest 
ever grown; while the farmers feel 
they should get reasonably good fig- 
ures considering the high cost of 
empty barrels, etc, 

American Agriculturist prints here- 
with a few letters from persons prom- 
inent in the business of growing and 
marketing apples. 


Growers’ and Dealers’ Advices 


Contracts are being made for win- 
ter apples for $1.50 p bbl, including 
packages for good No pack, The 
crop is developing finally and the har- 
vest heaviest since 1896.—[Charles A, 
Hoag, Lockport, N Y. 

Price of winter apples not yet es- 
tablished except Greenings, some 
changing hands at $1.75 p bbl, and 
that the figure mostly offered. ‘There 
have been offers of 2, and a few have 
been bought at that figure, but it ap- 
pears now the price has settled down 
to 1.75. In other winter sorts, grow- 
ers are asking 2, but general feeling 
of dealers is that they cannot see 
more than 1.50 in winter apples. Crop 
is doing well. An outlook for 25 to 
50% more apples than last year. Deal- 
ers are very much at sea, while the 
farmers naturally want more money 
than it appears apples will bring at 
present.—[D, 8. B., Albion, N Y. 

In Orleans county, N Y, quotations 
around $2 p bbl. 

No 1 stock for barreling, tree run, 
selling at 35@40c p bu; standard va- 
rieties, winter apples 1.75@2 p bbl. 
Best orchards holding for higher price, 
and a good many growers are storing; 
prices are tending higher, writes E. 
B. Norris of Sodus, N Y, under date 
of 19th, market unsettled, Baldwin 
prevailing crop, quality on best sprayed 
orchards very fine, including color and 
s1ze, 

Up to 18th inst there has been no 
attempted purchase of apples in Ct; 
not more than enough for local sup- 
ply. In my own orchard where I have 
about 600 bbls I would be offered $3 
straight for the crop. It is not for 
sale as I prefer to box about 60% of 
the stock and put the remainder in 
bbls and store.—[J. H, Hale, Glaston- 
bury, Ct. 

fuyers are offering growers $1 p 
bbl on the tree, and 1.75 packed and 
delivered, Growers are mostly hold- 
ing for 2.50 barreled and deliv- 
ered at shipping station. Apples 
appear fine here, about 50% of a full 
crop.—[G. T, Fennville, Mich, 

No price talked on either side on 
apples. The crop is very light in South 
Hero and Grand Isle.—[{T. L. K., South 
Hero, Vt, 
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Charity in Market Milk 


Dairymen are engaged in philan- 
thropic work. They don’t know it 
and milk consumers don't know it, 
and the farmer gets no credit for 
this charity; nor do the beneficiaries 
give him credit. Talk about sweat 
shops of the cities: what are the long 
hours on the dairy farms—the actual 
drudgery—what are these but strug- 
gles of equal ferocity and equally as 
bad as life and spirit destroyers? 

Some of these days the yoke will 
become so hard and heavy that dairy- 
men will rebel and throw it off. They 
will most certainly organize and de- 
mand justice in the division of- the 
consumers’ dollars. There is no jus- 
tice in charging 200% more for dis- 
tributing milk than for producing it. 
At the present time the real vicious 
task masters are the middlemen, 
they rob and slaughter; and you, the 
dairymen, stand by without making 
any real protest. Never mind, the 
sores will grow still more painful and 
the day of revolt will come. 

In the meantime, those who are 
disgusted can help things out a bit 
by revolting at home. Just try pro- 
ducing less for a while. In your 
herd, there are a few cows that don’t 
give much, They eat as much as the 
good cows but they bring no profit 
at all, yet they keep the milk market 
oversupplied; sell these cows to the 
butcher. The result will be this: 
Less work, less feed to buy, less milk 
and hence more demand for it. The 
only way that you will ever get bet- 
ter prices is in making milk scarce. 
When crop failures come in and corn 
or cotton or wheat is scarce, the price 
jumps up. If the supply were great- 
er than the demand, speculation, 
middlemen and dealers would force 
the price down to the bottom.—[C. 
W. B. 


Why They're Cheaper 


Advertised goods are cheaper be- 
cause they have to be. 

People will not buy for quality 
alone. They’re always trying to buy 
good quality for little money. They 
want quality—but demand low prices. 

So the manufacturer who adver- 
tises must set his price low. 

Yet he must keep his quality high, 
for he has to tell in his advertise- 
ments of both his price and his qual- 
ity, and he must be honest, to be al- 
lowed to advertise. 

Only the manufacturer who adver- 
tises can afford to give high quality 
for a low price. 

That is because it costs less to 
make, and to sell, advertised goods. 

Less to make, because wholesale 
production lessens cost. 

Less to sell, because advertising is 
the cheapest method of distribution— 
of getting goods before the buying 
public. 

That is why we urge you to buy ad- 
vertised goods; to write to the adver- 
tisers in our paper, and to demand 
advertised goods—by their names— 
of your dealers. 

You will get more for your money. 

When writing advertisers, always 
eay, “I saw your advertisement in 
American Agriculturist.” This will se- 
cure best service and prices, and the 
advertiser will realize that you have 
the backing of this paper, and will 
credit the inquiry to American Agri- 
culturist. 








Disaster to European Crops 


Field crop conditions in England 
anda parts of Europe have continued 
indifferent. Cablegrams have laid 
emphasis upon the disastrous weather 
in many parts of England and west- 
ern Europe. The disaster which has 
befallen the English crop has a 
marked influence upon the world sit- 
uation. Broomhali’s Corn Trade News 
Says United Kingdom will need up- 
ward of 24 million bushels more 
wheat this year than usual; and adds 
that the weather in northwestern 
Europe has been almost equally as 
bad as in the United Kingdom, and 
the demand there will be also on a 
very much larger scale than last 
season. 

Complaints continue in Germany 
relative to this year’s wheat crop, 
although of late less rain has fallen. 
There are reports of great damage 
to the oats crop in Germany and it 
ig stated that potatoes are also dam- 
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aged. In France the wheat yield, it 
is reckoned, will average two pounds 
per bushel lighter than in 1911. In 
France, in the northern and western 
parts, wheat has been damaged 
greatly by inclement weather. Har- 
vesting of wheat has been accom- 
Plished in France under very trying 
weather conditions. Relief has been 
reported in Argentina, however. 

Regarding the situation in Russia, 
Broomhall’s says it can be taken for 
granted that wheat and other cereal 
crops, except maize, will show some 
substantial increases over the quan- 
tities harvested in 1911, but it is also 
true that harvest results have proved 
disappointing, especially in the coastal 
regions. In interior districts results 
appear to be much more satisfac- 
tory, but on the other hand the im- 
Portant crops of eastern Russia are 
not good although much better than 
they were last year. Continental re- 
ports recently received state that 
Russia is not likely to sell and ship 
freely before-next spring. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Un.ess otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually 
secured, 





Apples 

At New York, apples arriving con- 
tinue to show poor quality. Despite 
this fact, however, the Beneral tone of 
the market is better, and good bar- 
reled apples of all varieties are selling 
at $2.50@3, with poor and irregular 
stock 1@1.50. From New York state 
there is a rather heavy supply of ap- 
ples in bu-bxs, mostly Pippins and 
amet varieties, which sell at 35@50c 
p bu, 


Beans 


Bean crop is uneven, being very 
good in some places and light in 
others, It looks as though there 
would be an average crop of beans 
providing there is good weather dur- 
ing harvest. Crop is very late.—[{H. 
L. B., Mulliken, Mich, 


The crop of navy, pea beans, etc, 
is light, due to lack of moisture, also 
small acreagé compared with 1911. 
Price bid is 4% @4%ec p lb. Will 
have about 2-3 as large a crop of 
lima beans as last year, or 850,000 
bags, against 1,300,000 in 1911. Mar- 
ket is strong and prices bid are 
5.15@5.25 p 100 Ibs. A small acre- 
age and an average yield of black- 
eye beans were harvested. Present 
market 4% @4%c p lb.—[B. H. C.,, 
Oxward, Cal. 

About 25% of the bean acreage was 
ruined in a July flood. Will make 
80% of an averag« crop, provided the 
frost date is late. No bids have been 
made,—[J. A. B., Breckenridge, Mich. 

At New York, there is still a very 
limited demand for state marrow 
beans. Feeling is rather easy, and 
best lots are offering at $5.65 p 100 
lbs, medium 5, Pea beans are quiet 
and in small stock. Prices generally 
hold steady at 4.35@5.35, red kidney 
3.50@4.15, white 5.25@6.50, black 3@ 
4.50, yellow eye 4.05@4.15, lima 6.25 
@ 6.35. 


At Chicago, only a small business 
is reported in beans. Stocks of old 
are small. Buyers are taking only 
what they need for present trade. 
Pea beans for Oct delivery are quoted 
at about $2.50 p bu ,old hand-picked 
8, red kidney 2.35, white 3, brown 
Swedish 2.35, lima 6.25 p 100 Ibs. 

Eggs : 

At New York, the price on good to 
choice eggs has advanced to a high 
level for this time of year, regardless 
of the large amount of eggs in stor- 
age. Really good eggs are very scarce 
as usual, and extras are selling at 28’ 
80c p doz, while extra firsts are quoted 
at 25@27c. The great volume of eggs 
quoted as firsts range from 23% @24c, 
There is little doing in refrigerator 
eggs at present, holders asking 24c for 
Apr-packed firsts. All kinds of near 
by hennery eggs are in good demand, 
and the market firm. New York and 
Pa white are selling up to about 36c; 
brown are a little easier, and sell at 
about the same quotations as western 
extras, 

Fresh Fruits 

Based on last year’s crop, I esti- 
mate area under’‘cranberries in this 
town 80%, quality and color of ber- 
ries fair. Some early blacks have sold 
at $5@5.50 p bbl.—[Medford Cran- 
berry Co, Burlington County, N J. 

I estimate cranberry crop in eastern 
portion of Barnstable county about 
as last year, 15,000 to 20,000 bbls. 
Price the third week in Sept $5 p bbl, 
some selling, some holding. The crop 
suffered damage through June frost 
and the extreme heat of early July. 
{J. C., East Dennis, Mass. 

Heavy rains damaged the crop in 
this part of the state and some 
marshes will not be picked. No price 
named yet.—[{J. F. Hamilton, Green 
Lake County, Wis. 

At New York, offerings of peaches 
are heavy. York state is shipping 
freely, and there are liberal supplieg 
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‘from the far west. Elbertas have 
sold from 50@75c p bskt, and Craw- 
ford 40@60c, state peaches in Ga car- 
riers $1.50@1.75, 2-bskt cras 1@1.25. 
Shipments of cranberries from Capw 
Cod district are the heaviest on rec- 
ord for this season of the year. Fully 
60% of the Early Blacks were moved 
by the first of this week. Price at 
shipping points 5.65@6 p bbl f o b. 
Jersey and Wis growers are not ship- 
ping. During warm weather the mar- 
ket has been extremely slow in New 
York, prices ruling 5@6 p bbl, ac- 
cording to quality. Pears are quoted 
at 2.75@8 p bbl according to variety 
and condition, plums 14@20c p 8-lb 
bskt, grapes 25@65c p 8-lb bskt, rasp- 


berries 3@7c p pt, huckelberries 8@ 
2c, muskmelons 2@2.25 p standard 
cra, or 141.25 pony cra. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, the tone of the hay 
market continues steady on the high- 
est grades of timothy hay. Medium 
and lower grades are moving fairly, 
although these make up the bulk of 
the present offering. Rye straw is 
firm, oats easy, new prime timothy 
in large bales is quoted at $1.30 p 
100 lbs, No 1 1.20, No 3 1, clover 


mixed 1.05, pure 95c, rye straw 85@ 


90c, oats 50@55c, 
Mill Feeds 
At New York, demand is light for 
mill feeds, but the tone of the market 
is fairly steady. Coarse western 
spring bran,’in 100-lb sacks, to ar- 
rive, sells as high as $23.25 p ton, 
standard middlings 26.60, red dog 
32.60, oil meal 36.50; brewers’ meal 
1.89 p 100 ibs, grits 1.90 flakes 2.30. 
Poultry 


At New York, receipts of live poal- 
try have been larger than demand, but 
on the whole the market has cleaned 
up well, Top prices on fowls are close 


to 18c p Ib, western chickens 20c, 
southern 19, roosters 10c, geese and 


turkeys 15c. In the dressed poultry 
market receipts have beem light, and 
with local demand heavy the market 
has ruled firm. Dry-packed, fresh- 
killed fowls sold at 16% @1ic p Ib, bar- 
reled ice-packed fowls do, chickens 
generally at 20c, some of the finest 
milk-fed reaching 23c, broilers 22@ 
25c, squab broilers 45@50c p pr. 
Vegetables 

Acreage of cabbage 15% 
last year, Early crop 
Tonnage™per acreage large. Late 
crop not doing well. Hot weather 
rushing crop in. No winter cabbage 
grown here. Market $4 p ton, some 
contracted $6. Quality extra fine. 
{W. W. M., Clyde, O. 

Cabbage acreage greater than nor- 
mal. Condition was never better. 
One grower has contracted 100 acres 
at $6 p ton, fall delivery; half early 
cabbage.—[A. K., Carlton Station, 
N 


less than 
excellent. 


Cabbage acreage is normal; con- 
dition good. Favorable for a good 
yield. Domestic selling at $4 p ton; 
yield 15 to 20 tons p acre. Both 
krout and shippers are buying. Dan- 
ish is looking fine, with prospect of a 
good quality and a fine yield. No 
price named for Danish, but think the 
price will be about $6 to $8 
Acreage of Danish about the same as 


last year.—[lL. A. P., Seneca Castle, 
N Y. 

Practically no western N Y state 
cabbage had arrived in New York 


city up to last Saturday. A few pickle 
houses have purchased Domestic cab- 


bage at $8 p ton, delivered in New 
York. Buyers in N Y state are pay- 
ing shippers $3.50@4 p ton at load- 
ing stations. There is plenty of cab- 
bage arriving from near by points 
which sells in New York city at #8@ 
10 p ton. 


Cabbage acreage is about 10% larger 
than in 1911. Condition of the crop 
is excellent, but cabbage is a little 


jlate. Expect price on Danish will be 
about $5 p ton.—[{M. C. & S., Lock- 
port, N Y. 


At New York, string beans are mov- 
ing slowly at 15@50c p bskt, beets $1 
@1.25 p 100 bchs, carrots 0@Tic, cu- 
cumbers 30@75c p bskt, cabbage $7 
@9 p ton or $2@4 p 100, red $3@ 
5. cauliflower, lon; cut T5c@$1.50 p 
bbl, state $1.50@3, Sweet corn $1 p 
100 ears, celery 10@25c p doz stalks, 
eggplant 7T5c@$l1 p bbl, lettuce 50c@ 
$1.50 p cra, lima beans 60@90c bskt, 
peas 50c@$1.25, white squash or 
erooked-neck 50@75c p bbl, Marrow 
er Hubbard 75c@$1, spinach $1@1.25, 
tomatoes 15@50c p bx. 


Onions 


At New York, the onion market of 
late has been in very poor condition. 
Receipts have been excessive and 
many have shown effects of heat and 
rot. Orange county (N Y) red sold 
at $1@1.15 p 100-lb bag, yellow 1@ 
125, western white 75@S85c p cummer 
cra, Orange county white In bskts We 


@1, western pickling onions 150 
p bskt. 
Potatoes 
At New York, practically no state 


potatoes have arrived on the market. 
Maine potatoes are arriving In liberal 
supplies from Boston, and those show- 
ing greenness sell from the docks at 
ahout $1.65 p 165-Ib bag. A few cars 


p ton. - 


have sold at 1.85 p 185 lbs. Cobbler 
otatoes are generally in good condi- 
ion, and with a little more age will 
be desirable for the general run of 
buyers. Prices to farmers in Maine 
are much lower than earlier in the 
season, Operators are paying the ship- 
pers 75@90c p 165-lb measure, the 
top price figuring 30@32c p bu. They 
are quoting stock delivered here at 50 
@55c p bu, The season for Jersey po- 
tatoes is about finished, although there 
are a fair number yet to be sold. Grow- 
ers are getting around 50c p bu at 
shipping points for round potatoes, 
and 25@30c for Giants. Stock is sell- 
ing at 2@2,10 p 180 lbs in bulk, Long 
Island tubers sell at 2.10@2.15 p 165-1b 
bag. Shippers are paying growers on 
Long Island about 68c p bu for pota- 
toes loaded on the cars. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 











Cattle. —Hogs-, - Bheep— 

Per 100 lbg 
1912 1911 1913 19M 1912 1911 
Chicago .:..... $11.00 $8.10 $8.90 $6.90 $7.50 $4.15 
New York .... 9.50 17.50 9.00 7.90 4.75 4.25 
Buffalo ....... 10.50 7.35 9.7 17.60 495 4.25 
Kansas City .. 9.90 8.00 895 17.35 440 4.00 
Pittsburg ..... 40 7.50 9.00 7.65 5.00 4.25 
At Chicago, after much bartering 


the past few weeks, the llc p Ib steer 
arrived on the market last Wednes- 
day, Sept 18. Packers have been re- 
luctant to pay the advance in prices 
the past couple of months, but it was 
inevitable that the day should arrive 
when they would have to pay llc p Ib 
for prime fed steers. As has been 
pointed out in American Agriculturist 
many times of late, the market on 
prime beef cattle has been firm and 
prices advancing almost weekly. The 
man to make the record as the first 
person to ever receive lic p lb on the 
open market for beef cattle was A. W, 
Ebersold of Union Star, Mo. His cattle 
were a carlot of Shrothorn, averaging 
1577 lbs ea. 
Dressed Beef Again Advances 

Coincident with the last advance in 
prices and the establishment of the 
coveted llc mark, there has been @ 
general marking up of prices of 
dressed beef, particularly on No 1 
loins and ribe. Loins of the highest 
grade made qa new record of 26%c p 
lb wholesale, and ribs 24c, both cuts 
showing a gain of %c over recent top 
prices. 

Receipts of hogs have been picking 
up lately, and it is only the choice 
kind that.command close to the 9c p 
lb figure. Most of these, however, 
have fallen short 15@20c p 100 Ibs. 
Total receipts of hogs at the six great 
western markets from Jan 1-Sept 18 
were 14 million, which showed an in- 
crease of about half a million over a 
like peripd in 1911. 

Although buying has not been par- 
ticularly keen in the sheep and lamb 
market, prices have advanced the past 
few weeks so that the bulk of sheep 
are quoted at 4@4%c p Ib, with the 
best commanding a little better than 
4%c. Lambs are quoted at 7@7%c. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 











gl 
1912 «191l «61913 «618i «28s 
Chicago ...... 106 6% .73 68 36% .45 
New York .... 103% 914% — 15 39 49 
Boston ... Rao —_ 17 41 Jt 
St Louis 1.04% .93% .79 .65% .32 .44 
Telede ....... 06 =. 7% .69 33 .45% 
Minneapolis -92 1.62 17% .65 30% .43% 
verpool ..... _ _- 37 44% — _ 
At Chicago, the wheat market was 
rather unsettled, although it is 


becoming more evident every day 
that the crop disaster in western Eu- 
rope, including England, must mean 
deficient supply of breadstuffs over 
there to be made up from surplus 
countries. In the very recent past, 
however, Europe has shown a dispo- 
sition to hold off and sales for export 
account are moderate but not large. 


Wheat prices have been recently 
well maintained; Dec wheat sold 
above and -below Q9le p bu, May 


around 96c. Recent figures of world 
supply of breadstuffs compiled by 
Broomhall’s Corn Trade News and 


the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin 
show the following: Aggregate sup- 
Plies of breadstuffs 132 million bus, 


against 129 bus Aug 1, and 173 mil- 
lion ‘bus Sept 1, 1911. 

Corn is the sensitive thing tn the 
grain crops, interest centering in cli- 
matic conditions. Every rumor of frost 
visitation causes nervousness, espe- 
cially on the part of those who recent- 
ly had been brave enough to sell new 
crop deliveries away down to 52c p bu. 
Up te the fourth week in Sept, 
however, frost damage was neg- 
ligible, in fact, there was some talk 
in the trade that moderate frost would 
benefit the corn fn a large part of the 
corn belt. Under moderate demand 
prices recovered, Dec around 53@ Mc, 
May 53c. Old corn was better than 
72c for No 2 in store. 

The oats market was fairly well sup- 
Ported at the low price level around 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


32% @33c p bu for standard in store 
or Dec delivery, 

Rye was steadier at the recent de- 
cline under moderate offerings, with 
No 2 on track quotable at 68% @69c. 

Barley was quiet, with a ready out- 
let for all desirable offerings, feed 
barley 40@55c p bu, malting grades 
60 @ 75c. 

Grass seeds were plentiful at low 
prices, prime timothy quoted around 
4%c p lb, clover 17%c. 

_ The Liverpool Corn Trade News, 
the leading authority on world crops, 
expresses the opinion that the de- 
mand for wheat for shipment to 
western Europe will be unusually 
large the coming season. It esti 
mates that total import requirements 
will be 78 million quarters, a “quarter” 
being 8 bus. Of this vast amount the 
authority named believes the U K will 
require 29 million quarters during 
the season, France 3, Germany 10, 
Holland and Belgium 10%, Italy 7%, 
other countries scattered. The total 
first named is placed against 66,300,- 





| 


| 
| 
| 


000 quarters imported the season of | 


@ year ago. These European 
quirements will of course be 
from all surplus countries. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PBICE OF OHOICE 
New York 

1912.. 
1911.. 


1910.. 
1909 





CREA MERIES 
Boston Chicago 
30 


se78 
1@31% 
34 


B 


27% 

31 

31@31 

Butter 

Oleo ice cream is now the latest 

product competing with the legiti- 

mate dairy product. According to 

Health Commissioner Young of Chi- 

cago, who has been making extensive 


26 
29 
29 


investigations into the ice cream 
trade, a large portion of the ice 
cream sold in the city is made of 


re- | 
drawn | 





oleo. During the hot weather not 
long ago, when the consumption of 
ice cream was at its greatest, many 
people found that their cream did 
not melt, no matter how hot the 
weather. This possibly led to the in- 
vestigation which showed that much 
of the ice cream was nothing | but 
iced oleo. If the public buys and 


Pays for ice cream it should not be 
given iced oleo. On this basis, the 
dairy interests will fight the fraudu- 
lent sale of the new product. 

At New York, buyers are not dis- 
criminating rigidly between the grades 
of good to choice butter. They want 
the butter and seem to be willing to 
pay for it, even at the advanced price. 
As high as 30c p Ib is paid for choice 
cmy. 

At Boston, receipts of butter have | 
been light, but trade is fair. Late |} 
advances in price have checked 4 

} 


speculative demand, Northern cmy 
has sold at about 2%%c p Ib. 


At Columbus, cmy butter 3lc p hh, 
dairy 18c. 
Albany, cmy 29c, dairy 27c. 
Cleveland, cmy 3lc, dairy 27%c. 
Buffalo, cmy 32c, dairy 28c. 
Syracuse, dairy 26c, cmy 29¢c. } 
Pittsburg, cmy 3lc, dairy 24%c. 
Baltimore, cmy 30c, dairy 2lc. 

Cheese 

At New York, cheese is steady to 
firm. The market shows a good 
clearance, with a slight advance in 
prices on colored flats. Specials sell 
at 164%@16%c p Ib, fey 15%@16\%c 
daisies 164%,@16%c, skims 10@13\c. 


At Boston, the market continues 
dull, and choice new cheese is quoted 
at about 16@16%c p Ib, common to 
good 15@15%c, skims 10@13c. 


OHIO—At Columbus, wheat $1.4 p 
bu, corn 75c, oats 35c, rye S0c, bran 2) 
p ton, middlings 30, loose timothy hay 
15, clover 14, oats straw 5.50, rye 7, 
steers 6@S8c p lb, milch cows 30@60 
ea, veal calves 10@10%c p lib, hogs 
8%c, sheep 4@4%c, eggs 25c p doz, 
fowls and chickens 12c p Ib, potatoes 
70c p bu, white onions %ec, red and 
yellow 5c, cabbage 0c p 100 Ibs, tur- 
nips 75c p bu. 


At Cleveland, eggs 25c p doz, fowls 
17c p Ib, chickens 18c, apples $3@4 p 
bbl, quinces 1.25@1.40 p bu, tomatoes 
60c, onions 1 p 100 Ibs, cabbage 3@4 
p 100 hds, beets 40c p bu, celery 35c 
) No 2 red wheat 1.10 p bu, corn 

, oats 36% c, coarse middlings 25.50 
p ton, winter bran 23.50, dried beet 
pulp 22.75, gluten feed 25.75, No 1 
timothy hay 19, bulk 21, oats and 
wheat straw 9, rye 10, steers 8%c p 
Ib, heifers 6%@T7c, cows 5@5%e, | 
milch cows 35@60 ea, hogs 7% @8%c | 

? 
| 








p lb, spring lambs 7%c, wethers 4\c, 
veal calves lic, 


NEW YORK—At Albany. timothy 
hay $27 p ton, clover 18, oats straw 
11.50, rye 15.50, milch cows 23@75 
ea, veal calves 7@7%c p Ib, hogs 8% 
@%e, oats p bu, corn 87e, rye 
ioc, bran 24.50 p ton, middlings 30, 
corn meal 32, eggs 36c p doz, fowls 
7c p Ib, chickens 18c, potatoes 2.50 
P bbl, cabbage 2.75@4 100, turnips 
1.25 p bbl, apples oak. celery 1 p 
dez, green beans ec p bu, eggplant 
L15 p. bbl, cucumbers We p _~ 


muskmeions 4 p bb!. tomatoes 
p bu. 















“Will the roofing stay 
waterproof?”’ 

The surface of any roof- 
ing may be made attrac- 
tive, but to be sure the 
roofing will last you want 
to know what it’s made of. 





THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


Ready Roofing 


is made of Nature’s ever- 
lasting waterproofer—as- 
phale from the world-fa- 
mous Trinidad Lake. Its 
valuable natural oils do 
not dry out like the so- 
called | pve made by 
man. atural asphalt 
gives Genasco life and 
resistance. 

The surface of Genasco 
is handsome—mineral or 
smooth; and it is lastingly 
waterproof through and 
through. 

Comes in rolls. Ready for 
any to lay. Ask your 
dealer for Genasco. Write 
us for samples and the Good 
Roof Guide Book—tfree. 

The Kant-leak Kleet, for 
smooth-surface roofings, 
prevents naillesks and 


waterproofs seams without 
cement. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing im the world. 


New York San Francisco 
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DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


Snim CLEANEST 
TuRN EASIEST 
ARE SIMPLEST 
Most SANITARY 
LAST LONGEST. 

















ELL mactnes 


wheels or on sills. W ith engines or powers. 
and durable. Any can operate 

. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BEOG., Ithaca, HN. ¥. 





WE BUY OLD 
SGune* kw TORN 
We Pay the Freight 
eROQUOIS BAG CO. 


BAGS 
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7 LIVE STOCK § 
FIELD NoTES 


tive Stock Fitton Reenesentarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 





New York State Fair Awards 


Aberdeen-Angus—In this class D. 
Bradfute & Son of Xenia, captured eight 
first and three second, Clark Brothers 
of Freeport, O, two first, three second 
and a third. G. A. Frost of Montour 
Falls, a second and four third. The 
champions and grand champicns went to 
Bradtute. 

Ayrshire—HKyanogue farms of Brew- 
ster took 11 first, four second, three third 
and a fourth. Branford farms of Gro- 
ton, Ct, four first, one second, one third 
and two fourth. J. F. Converse & Co 
of Woodville, three first, four second, 
three third and four fourth, Ww. F, 
Schank of Avon, two second, four third 
and three fourth. Kent Barney of Mil- 
ford, a second dnd two fourth. The 
champions and grand champions went 
to Ryanogue. 

Brown Swiss—H. W. Ayres of Honey 
Creek, Wis, won eight first, four second 
and six third. Hull Brothers of Puines- 
ville, O, three first, 10 second and two 
third. M. Hemenway of Windsor Creek, 
Vt, two frst and four third. The 
ehampion bulls and grand champion 
male went to Ayres. The champion 
cow and grand champion female to Hem- 
enway, and the champion heifer to Hull. 

Devon—W. H. Neal took 14 first, six 
second and two third. Wheeler Home- 
stead six second and a third. Stockwell. 
& Gifford of Sutton, Wis, two second 
and six third. H. B. Witter of Fred- 
erick Md, four third. The champions 
ard grand champions went to Neal. 

Dexter—H. Gould of Port Washington, 
who was the only exhibitor in this class, 
captured 13 first and eight second, be- 





grand 


took 12 
Stevens 
a third. 


sides all the champions and 
champions, 

Dutch Belted—E. 8, 
first and five second. F, E. 
three first, eight second and 
G. H. Dodge of Sutton, Mass, a second, 
The champion bulls, champion cow and 
grand champion male and female went 
to Smith. The champion heifer to 
Stevens, 

French Canadian—W, Fralick of Mara- 
thon wen six first and three second. 
H. B. Witter five first, six second and 
a third. F. E. Stevens of Glen Falls, 
four first and second. A, W. Hillis 
South Worcester, two The 
champion bull, heifer and grand cham- 
pion male went to Witter. The cham- 
pion cow and grand champion female 
to Fralick. The champion bull to 
Stevens. 

Galloway—G. <A. Frost 
first and two second, W. Hillis, 
three first, seven second and two third. 
All the champions and grand champions 
went to Frost. 

Hereford—W. T. McCray of Kentland, 
Ind, won 13 first, nine second and four 
third. L. Norton of Quimby, Mich, 
three second and four third. E. Field 
Sons & Co of Camden, O, three third, 
All champions and grand champions 
went to McCray. 

Guernsey—In 
farms took nine 
third and a fourth. 
farm of Whitehall, 


Smith 


second, 


captured 10 


this class Branford 
first, two second and 

Maple Lane stock 
two first, seven sec- 
ond, three third and fourth. Gayhead 
Guernsey farm two first and second. 
Hinds & Smith of Springfield Center a 
first, three second, two third and a 
fourth. Never-Never Land farm of 
Shelter Island, a first. H. B. Witter 

[To Page 278.] 








CATTLE BREEDERS : 








200 Grade 
Holsteins 


Due to freshen in July, August and 
September, all young, nicely marked 
and extra heavy milkers. Also two 
carloads of two-year-old heifers, all 
nicely marked and in calf by pure-bred 
bulls. If you want the best, do not 
fail to see these cows and heifers. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, W. Y. 











Young stock 
from the pro- 


Registere 
Holsteins ©: 


H. C. GATES, Canton, Pa. 
Chenango Valley 


Son of 
Korndyke heads 





50 large,young,heavy-producing cows, fresh and 
nearby springers. 30 high-grade two-year 
heifers bred to registered bull. 60 extra nice 
well-marked yearling heifers. Prices right, 
F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. Y. 





GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and nearby springers, large,well marked, 
good producers. Iso registered stock, both 
sexes, any age. Write for prices. 

WAPERIAL STOCK FARM, J. A. LEACH, PROP., CORTLAND, WN. Y. 


HOLSTEIN- 4,2". 
FRIESIAN | 
BULLS t& service. 














For Sale 2° Resisteret Cows 


and some fine yearling heif- 
ers, also a few heifer calves and a carload of 
bulls, all old enough for service. I also have 30 
fine high-grade yearling heifers and 75 Grade 
Holstein Cows, The good kind that produce 
1000 Ibs. of milk per year and better. Prices right. 
JOHN R. FROST, - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


Pioneer Farms 


Young bulls sired by Prince Hazel Korndyke No. 
61255 fom dams with A. R. O. records from 18 to 29 
Ibs. butter in 7 days at prices that will please you. 
Special offering—Young bull 3 mos. old from a 2-lb. 
dam for $70.00. Write, K. K. MUNRO, CAMILLUS, 5.¥, 














DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 
Born F ebruary23, 1912. 
A strong, growthy fel- 


BU LL low. His three nearest 


dams average over 30 pounds butter, 7 
days. His dam is a daughter of Pearl of 
the Dairy’s Joe De Kol in the semi-official. 
His sire, Sir Ormsby Korndyke Posch. 


EZRA HOLBERT 
LAKE, ORANGE CO.. NEW YORK 


Our Holsteins 
Are Producers 


Selected and Tuberculin Tested 


Can furnish a carload of large, young cows, 
fresh or nearby springers. Prices riglit. 
L. T. and C. A. WELCH, West Edmeston, N. Y. 


A.R.0. BULL 


For Sale omar Geiss Hani 


ton, No. 55722. Hisdam, De Kol Bessie Pauline 
Paul, A. R. O. record 594.8 Ibs. milk and 28.43 Ibs. 
butter in7 days. She is the dam of Betty Hamilton, 
29 13 lbs. butter in seven days and a sister of Ketse 

Hamilton Beauty, 31.22 ibs. butter and Bertha Hamil- 
ton, 27 44 Ibs. butter in 7 days. Dam of calf, Beauty 
De Kol Artis, a ddaughter of Paul Beets De 
Kol, with an A. R. O. record of 466.3 Ibs. milk and 
21.19 Ibs. butter in 7 days; 15209.1 Ibs. milk in one year. 
This f is well marked, straight and handsome. 


Price, $100, registered, transferred and crated, F. 0. B. 
Bradley Fuller, Utica, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


If yon are fooking for large, heavy pro- 
ducing cows, and are willing to pay a 
fair price for such animals as will meet 
your requiremerts, you will find them 
among my herd of 70 cows, due to fresh- 
en this fall. 


R. B. McCONNELL, Jefferson Co., Pierrepont Manor, N. Y 











Born Ape 2nd, 1912. Sires | 


Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets, 
Holstein-Friesian Association, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 





= 
Hinchey Homestead 
Offers for Sale Holstein-Friesian BULL CALF 
Born Oct. 27.1911. Sired by Heng. Butter Boy De Kol, son of 
Heng. De Kol, dam a 16.67 Ib. jr. 3- year-old. The first 14 dam 
averaged 21 Ibs. Calf ie well grown, weight 620 lbs. One-half 
black and one-half white. Price, $150 ; aleo some cheaper ones. 


W.S. HINCHEY, P.O. Box 729, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





butter,7 days. 
record. E. C. BRILL, Stewarteville, N. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


+4 Calf born June ist. Nicely marked 
Ss ecial well grown. From A, R. O. Dam. 


Will be priced right. 
| B. T. STEELE, 


Hieape HOLSTEIN COWS 


I wil have one hundred head of choice Madison Co. 
good sized young nicely marked cows at my yards all 
this week for sale in car lota or less. Shipped to any 
state. Correspondence solicited. 

D. B. Ryerson, - - Goshen, N. ¥. 


HEAD YOUR HERD 


with a Grandson of King Segie 
Born Oct. 29th, 1911. Very large for age. Mostly white. 
Straight and right. Dam’s record, 21.12 lbs. batter in 
7 days at 3 years. 


J. A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N. ¥ 


105 Ibs. milk, 1 day—also large day 





Heuvelton, N. Y. 














| Hazelhurst Stock Farms 
Registered Holstein Friesian Cattle. Bulls 


ducing kind. | 


| 
Pontiac | 


Grade-Holsteins 








Great opportunity to buy a highly bred yearling 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


from a cow which has an A. R. O. record of over 81 Ibs. | 


i 
} 


ready for service and stock for sale at all times. | 


H. H. WICK WIRE, Hubbardeville, N.Y. 


American’ Agriciilttrist 


IMPORTED 


GUE 


RNSEYS 


AT AUCTION 


MR. F. B. BUCKLEY, Schaghticoke, N. Y. 
will sell by Public Auction 


THURSDAY, October 10, 1912 


at his farm, Schaghticoke, N. Y. 
(Railroad Station—Valley Falls, N. Y., on the Boston & Maine Rail- 


road, fourteen miles North of Troy, N. Y., 
miles West of North Adams, 


and thirty-four 
Massachusetts.) 


Eighty Head of IMPORTED GUERNSEYS 


consisting of the Great Bull Robdert’s Boy 
2275 P. §., the last living descendant of the 
famous cow, Lady Roberts 2116 F. S.; Imp. 
Fanny’s Sequel 19563 (1814 P. S., Adv. Reg. 


137), Imp. 


Clairvoyante’s 


Sequel 21663 


(2279 P. S.), 20 Fresh Cows and Heifers, 30 
Heifers-in-Calf, 20 Heifer Calves, 


This lot of cattle were personally selected on the 
Island by Mr. F. B. Buckley and are bred in the most 
productive strains of the breed, being sired by such 
sires as Imp. Billy’s France of the Isle, Imp. Fanny’s 
Sequel, Imp. Masher’s Sequel, Justinee’s Sequel of the 
Preel, Governor of the Chene, Clara’s Sequel.and 


other great sires. 


Leander F. Herrick, 


For catalogue address 


Worcester, Mass. 





100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be_ perfect 
in every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, 


An Opportunity to Establish 
SMALL HOLSTEIN HERD 


4 Grade Cows, 2 Heifers, pure bred bull of 
the great Mercedes family, and heifer calf 
for sale. 2 cows freshen in September; the 
heifers in October. One cow fresh2 months and 
one bred in May. All bred to a son of the fa- 
mous King of the Pontiacs. No fault with any 
individual. No better bred grades. 

CHAS. F. SPRAGUE, Lima, Ohio, 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


born Feb. 20, 1912. His seven nearest dams aver- 
age 23.69 lbs. Sire, King Pietertje Segis by Kin 
Segis out of a 29 Ib. world’s record four-year-old. 


Edmeston, N. Y. 





Box 10 





Dam a 21} Ib. Posch cow, her dam a 20.9. Ib. | 


daughter of De Kol 2d’s Paul De Kol out of an 


A.R.O. cow. An extra fine animal. $140 buys him. | 


Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 


From A. R. 0. Dams 


with records of from 20 to 26 lbs. butter 

in 7 days as 3-year-olds. We are offering 

bull calves—sired by a bull from a $2.92- 

Ib. dam. 

©. J. GODFREY & COMPANY 
Pennellville, N. Y. 























i Desirable) 





EAST RIVER GRADE)! 


HOLSTEINS 


5©@ cows just fresh. %O cows 


f or sa I e due to calve in October, Novem- 
ber: good size, large producers. 6O yearling heifers 
from reg. sires. © two-year old heifers. 50 cows 
due to calve in the epring. A few extra nice Guernse 

cows due to calve soon. The cows are good size an 

are the best type of High-Grade Holsteins that can 
be raised. JOHN B. WEBSTER, Dept. A, Cortland, N.Y. 


MILANHURST STOCK FARM 


Holstein Bull and Heifer Calves 


Right 2 


individually 
JOHN 1. ELSBREE, .-. Milan, Pa. 








| NICE MALE CALF—PRICE $25.00 

Sire: Ideal Lelia’s DeKol, Dam. Ideal Wetske Korn- 
| dyke. This youngster will please you. Evenly marked, a 
| little more white than black. EDEAL DAIRY 
| FARM, BROWN BROS., CANTON, N. ¥. 


| 
| 


Will offer my fall crop 
of bull calves at very 


in price 
BULLS all sold 





| 


j 


| low prices to quick buyers. Several cows naw | 


| a 


ue, Ivory R. Foster, Owego, 


| thirty days, makin 
| in thirty days. 


| Will be glad to send extended pedigrees 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS 


Grand Special October Sale 


Cut Prices. Free Inspection. Liberal Terme 
Will ship on your approval. Make your 
Selections and order Today. 
10 Reg. Holstein Cows and 1 ¢ on K 
Reg. A-R.O.Bull. Value $160 Special $1495.08 
2 Reg. Holstein Cows and 1 . K 
Reg. Bull. Valne $660 Special $385.08 
2 Reg. Heifer Calves and 1 Reg. o . TOKE 
Bull Calf. Value $360 ®- Special $255.06 
. R. O. Service Bull. V . ¢ 
1A ). Service wu alue Special $98.75 
8 Yo H. F. G. Cows (V . ¢ K 
frattiey Value go00..” Special $400.56 
Please remember that ‘‘Star Farm” is the only com 
cern that ships Stock on approval. 
HORACE L. BRONSON, - Cortland, N. ¥. 
Note—I'm offering 20 High-Grade Holstein Cows, just ready & 
drop their calves. If you want more milk, come and see them 





Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop., Syracuse, N. ¥. 
(HERD FOUNDED IN 1899) 

We offer exceptionaliy advantageous purchases ij. choi 
yearling heifers bred and heifer calves. Some of these calves 
are sired by a grandson of Belle Korndyke, she beiig the 
granddam of the two 37-lb. cows. Others are sired by ow 
premier herd sires, Milk & Butter King and King Segis Hes- 
ae. The Milk & Butter King haa twenty official recont 

aughters, one of them holding the World’s record three-yeax 
old milk record of 737 Ibs. milk in seven days and 3025 ibe. x 
i 26,123 lbs. in_ seven daye and 106,333 iba 
All dams are A. R. O. dams. 








Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS| 


Tuberculin tested by Bureau of Animal 
dustry for interstate shipment. 
You make no mistake in buying this kind. 


M. J. PECK, Cortland, N. Y. 


GREENWOOD HERD 


bull born Dec. 16th, 1911. 10 nearest tested damm 
av. 26.27. Sire, King Lyons Spofford, 4 of whose neare@ 
dams av. 30.44. Dau, 16 Ibs. at yrs. 2 mos. Another bom 
Jan. 1th, 1911, whose 10 nearest dams av. 26.79, he by sam= 
sire as above; dam, 14.50 Ibe. at 2-yrs. 2 mos., a daughter @ 

ietje 22nd. Woodcrest Lad out ofa 24.80 Ib. cow. T ey am 
extra fine individuais. ~*~ buys your choice. F. O. B. cam. 

Cowes and heifers in calf to King Lyons Spofford and Kige 
Lande Pontiac Korndyxe (the best son of K. P.). 


E. H. KNAPP & SON - FABIUS, N. % 


DAIRYMEN! Improve Your Herd 


by purchasing a Grandson of Hengerveld De Kol, who hm 
more ne ee daughters than any other bull—ten abow: 
30 ibs. One born Dec. 
100.00. This calf is individu 
r his age. One born Nov, 2 
and good size. Price $7. 
once. ‘¢ have otheré tor 











Offers youn 








c. Lh. 


ame. 
New York | Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin, N. ¥ 











, September 28,. 1912 










Rag 
Apple 
Korndyke 


+ . 
° eg < 





The greatest son of Pontiac Kom- 
dyke (dam, Pontiac Rag Apple) now 
heads our herd. Holstein bull calves 
from A.R.O. dams of superior breed- 
ing and type for sale, 


W. Worth Jennings, Proprietor 


Dean Knickerbocker, Manager 

















FAIRVIEW 


FARMS 
HERD 





Headed by Pontiac Korndyke, 
and as vigorous as a 4-year-old. 
His sons are like him. 





E. H. DOLLAR, 


the greatest sire that ever lived. He is 13 years old 
Why? 
They are coming to be recognized by all as the greatest sires 
on earth. Look them up and if you want one of them, write me. Also sons of Rag 
Apple Korndyke and Sir Johanna Colantha Gladi. 


He has great constitution and vitality. 


Heuvelton, N. Y. 











| AVISDALE FARM-— Holstein-Friesian 


families— Pontiac Korndyke at head of herd—Ei 
HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New 


All leading 
} Cattle head to select from. 


ht 
or 





LAKESIDE STOCK FARM— HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


If you want the best class of cattle of any age or either sex, at most reasonable prices, consider- 
E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ing breeding and quality, write 








ers, heifer and bull calves. 
Foundation herds a specialty. 


White Springs Farm 


IMP. GUERNSEY HERD 


- Geneva, N. Y. 


Present offering comprises 100 cows, bred heifers, yearling heif- 
Write for ‘further information, prices, etc. 
Address all correspondence to 


ALFRED G. LEWIS, Geneva, N. Y. 











Netherall Good Time Imp. 11447, of the noted 
rownie Family, whose get were first at National 
Dairy Show, 1911—Brockton, 1911. 
ite Beauty’s Monarch 13089, Son of 
Auchenbrain White Beauty 2nd with a record of 
13,789 pounds of milk-—-658 pounds of batter. 





AYRSHIRES nether craig Spicy Sam imp. 5927 


BRANFORD FARMS, GROTON, CONN. 


Auchenbrain His Eminence Imp. 30764. First 
two-year-old at National Dairy Show, © 191i. 
Willowmoor Robinhood 13485, grandson 
of Netherall Brownie 9th, record cow of the breed, 
= Ras « 11@ pounds of milk, 958 pounds of butter. 
Both Sexes for Sale and All Ages 


HENRY FIELDEN, Manager 











TODD’S 
Inter-State Consignment Sale 


OF 


Holstein-Friesian Cattle 


will be held in connection with the 
Great Inter-State Fair at 


Trenton, N. J., October 3, 1912 


80 head of Registered Cows, mostly young, and 
many of them are fresh or nearly : apringers, 
A catalogue will be issued about Sept. h, and 


will be mailed to those who expect to attend 'sale, 
We solicit your patronage; desire your friend- 
ship; ask for your confidence. Address 


JACOB TODD, Jr., SOMERVILLE, N. J. 
?.8. There will also be sold an entire herd of 


High-Class Registered Jerseys. 


100HoLSTEINs 


Bred and developed for constitution, 
conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to_ choose a bull. 


John C.Sharpe,Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,¥.J. 


SRDS cles 








both sexes, mre L.& C’s Ohio Chief 
told Chia Te |, son of Ohio Chief 
Notcher and Red 

better in Ohie. 


Wonder Strains. Price ¢) 
HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES hontine high tet 
dams, $30.00. 4, B. THOMPSON, Columbia Station, Obie 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Springers and cows nearby. Carload lots, 
Emerson Ecklier, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


FOLLYLAND GUERNSEYS 


(BLUE BLOOD BREEDING) 
Follyland Farm, Greenwich, New York 














LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 
CATTLE BREEDERS 


Jenningshurst Stock Farms 
Towanda, Penna. 


















Oo. L OC. SWINE 


SPRING PIGS 


nearly closed out. Bookin 
t caters for fall pigs, out o 


KS Strain. 


pesons REASONABLE. QUALITY A No.1, 
F. C. WHITE, CINCI MNATUS. N.Y. 


0.1 c and CHESTER WHITES 


March and April pigs, either sex, not akin. 




















long, capacious Peron 














WHITE HORSE FARM 
Berkshires | 
We specialize in shipping trios—unre- 


lated—Mated from blood lines 
to produce results. 


W. W. BLAKE, Arkcoll, Mgr., Paoli, Pa. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


We ys sold more istered Berkshires each year 
dari yo ag years any other breeder in the 
There isa reason. No animal! good enough 


Boars and Gilts, boar and 
sow pigs unrelated; 
bred sows. Quality the best. 


Sylvester Essig, Tipton, Ind. 
HORSE BREEVERS & IMPORTERS 


Adirondack Farms 
GLENS FALLS, WW. Y. 


We can save you money on the highest class 
of Percheronand Belgian Stallions and Mares. 
A new importation will arrive Sept. 1, 1912. 


HACKNEY and TROTTING 


bred horses for sale, or exchange for dairy cattle and 6- 
Auto, 1912. Delaware Stock Farm, Bridgeville, Del. 























Uni 

unless 4 ough. 400 registered Berkshires in herd. 
Selected yin! all ages for sale. Visitors always 
welcome and me ex pected. 


at train if ex 
H.C & HB. Horpendine. Dundee, N. Y. 
Master piece blood 


BERKSHIRES “ri\tsceons 


a's. Tilbury mes Cut prices for next thirty dave. 
Route No. 1, Union, WN. Y. 
B 


RKSHIRES 


Two choice boars farrowed February 2d. April 
and May y Pigs. either sex; also one tried year- 
ling boa. J. KERR, CO LLINS, Y. 


SUNNY BANK FARM BERKSHIRES 


Both Sexes; Masterpiece and Longfellow Breeding. 
bred sows. ‘Prices reasonable. Registration free. 
A. F. Jones, P.O. Box 117, Bridgehampton, N.Y. 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and young | 


igs not akin; popular breeding out of great! | Reealiwood Farms 
E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. Shropshires 
Fall pigs sired by 


oy aire ares lines of by Ss GENEVA, N. Y. ‘ 
C. OWEN CARM. Pott anS y, | | Property of Katherine B.Lewis 
POLAND- CHIN prize- } te ag at 

Onio State Fair 


400 high-class animals to select from. 
and out of sows that have produced winners. Beane of | 


Average clip, 1912, 10 Ibe. 
these are show pigs. Paire not Address all correspondence to 
Cc. M. & F. A. BEATTY, Orient, Ohio 


ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent 
3 Fancy Poland-China Boar Pigs Serenpmeatng ol, Geneva, New York 


No. 191083; dam, Peach Bloom No 444138; (her dam the noted 
sow Peach Fuzz that sold for $80). Only 2 each. Shipped SNOWC ROFT 

















AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at the W orld’s Greatest Schoo! a me independent. 
W inter term opens December ob the “Monday follow. 

ing the Internaiional Live Stock Show. Tuition includes 
four days’ free admission to the Show. Write for cata- 
logue today. You can become a oo class anctioneer. 
We have fourteen noted instructors Address 


Orval A. Jones, Mgr., 2870 Weshhiewon Blvd, 
Chicago. I. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 












































c.0,. Ds sens nas our order. Also choice Reg. brood sow for 
ie. WAL LL, Farmdale, OGhie. 
s 





1 Yearl Herd 


,ABcE POLAND-CHINAS. 
red or 4 


ar, 15 Service Boars, Fall and Opring Sows, 














S— — L. C. McLaughlin, F leasantville, o 
we a a a 
Oo — ’ 
Poland- Chinas Coles. pighs not Ly “ape Write for prices. aée Snowerost 
. E. dennings, Williamsport, Ohic F wy 
MULEFOOT SWINE 713 9 eh SARGENT — n.Y 
MULEFOOT HOGS | Aubrey Farm Shro 
Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock forsale. y= My mba Batiafactio oider eek A foe 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, O. Box 198. | fot *ot of eaely iam Corre. 























(THIRTY MILES NORTH OF TROY, N. Y.) OHIO BLUE RIBGON HERD OF MULEFOST HOES I. 4. nm ae BR. D. 2, WATERLOO, FB. ¥ 
W. H. Weller, Mer. LC. Fe pty TH A vitality laree | 
. or, '. , e 
tend br cireler P.O. Box 180 a PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 
1856-Riverside Ayrshires-1912 See 
as ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES | Champion Farm Shropshires 
ull calves from record cows and Imported | jn ported stock, short nose type. Extremely prolific | 
sires at farmers’ prices. Have won more prizes Superior mothers. Order @ pring pigs now, high quality, | Ramsonly. Bred inthe parple. Reasonable prices 
than any herd in United States. fair prices. ices. It ie not what you pay, but what 700 a eee | F. L. HANSEL, 3 E. WINFIELD, N, Y. 














REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 

= of cows and heifer calves and bull calves, some 

ready for service, at prices below actual value 

ore i, herd before stabling. W rite today just what 

you want. F, i, Thomson & Son,Fairview Farm,Holland Patent,B.Y. 

BU a= Feb. i, 1912, fine individual, 

e 

Hengerveld, 40 A. Oo. 

A. E. O. record of 25 ibs. 5 

Sonn and three daughters with large —_, 
Price $125.00. W.D.ROBENS, Poland, N 


very high-grade HOLST EINS 
EAD <. Gus to freshen thie fall and ear! as 











16.8 ——- now. 3d #} Holstein heifer calves 1 old 916 
best money 
yey fine 


. If you want the 
reg. cows balls. 
Geshen, N. Y¥. 
(yee be, ekol fed: 
wi r. 
OB 5 H. Phelps & Son, Vernon, N.Y. 


Orchardale Stock Farm 


black, 
ad vidual. 
his dam's 





ea MUBBAY, West ‘Win@eld,N.¥. a 








Also Shetiand and Hackney Ponies. 
J ERSEY BULL CALF 
a @ Prize Winner. 
Cold ‘Soving FF ‘arm - ‘Trout Creek, N. ¥. 
10-Duroc Bred Sows-10 
pret ~ pour rize-winning boars that w 
ready to ship now. Papers furnished 
Write for prices and description. 
C. J. McLaughlin & Co.,Box E, Pleasantville, Ohio 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
D. H. DREISBACH, ay yl — Bay 
Boars and gilts for sale; write for price. 
The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, Ohio 


5. F, CONVERSE & CO., Woodville, N. Y. 
Dom oRenity tested, Sire—a Prize W inner,Calf— 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 

rvice boar: ilt: ‘ane 

spring pigs 8, open gilts, an e 
oe Fair champica. Fhe bis ogutay, kind, young 
DUROC - JERSEY SWINE 
DUROC - JERSEY PIGS 





by lst fF 
} A Chainpion sowW.Va-8 for om? 3 Ni 
of of equal toveding Prine 
Martin, Stout's. Mills, W. Va. 





HELDON FARM Pienet be both sexes. 











For Sale Registered Shropshire Rams 
One and two year old. 
William Miller - - Clifton, N. Y. 


nes see Onondaga Hill Stock Farm 


Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine. 
Best on earth ONONDAGA HILL, N. ¥. 





CHESTER WHITE SWINE 


HEART'S DELIGHT FARM 
FOR SALE cuester WHITE GILTS 





Large bone, well-arched back, perfect type. Bred to farrow fall, 1912. 
W. H. MINER, bad CHAZY,. NEW YORE 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


“Don’t Be a Clam” 


A — ot and ayoerionn Goretiing. the AMERICAN remarked: 
how country that p ced great painters can ee J r. ty of 
ht. - he Spaniard dnowered: You have in America man 8 for 
of cruelty to ¢ ~~ Well, Senor, the man who would lift his hand teat 
not been in.” That mair’s head was level. I knowhe would 
my Single Comb D Waite ite Leghorns. 


Darlington Ees Farm, Alfred P. Edge, Box N, Darlington, Ma. 
FOR SALE % very fine 8.C. W. Leghorn c. , 5 Maj ti St S.C. W. 


Roosters, from ge, vi are bred to prodace large, 


gorous 
heavy laying stock. Price 75c each, or 4 for $2.20. Leghorns a : 
John |. King Ferry, M. ¥.| Ean c Carter. Marathon, N. ¥. 





a zzies me 
vot & bull 


ntien 
e child has 
appreaiate 


























:| MOYER’S 'S S. C. W. LEGHORNS SPRINGDALE FARM fc.tcsciaee 
hens sell eap Goss, ¥ ae 

GRANT a Anene—— hy Fort Plain, N.Y. ed Hoch, Wie Lee cha Witte Leghorns ins ks Comat Thandrede ut 

i White 

setae Bethy Pape mor Sa This <=. to say 


me re phere wa 







best of breeding, good individuals, price right, | gucitcacy give them on cnencett nine 26 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, Wayville, N. ¥. | Sctistaction guaranteed. Write for thee caselan mm 
BERKSHIRE SWINE ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Bex 0, Moorestown, New Jersey 
HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


‘ 








27818) 
New York State Fair Award 


From 1) Page 276.) 

third om four Little 
Brothers of Bath, a third. cham- 
pion bull, champion cow, champion male 
and female went to Branford. The 
champion bull went to Never-Never 
Land care. The champion heifer to 
Gayhead rm. z 
Holatein-1 Friesian—M, s. Ny of 
Preble, won 11 first, three pecond, five 
third and six fourth. E. A. Powell of 
Syracuse, three first, six second, five 
third and two fourth. W. 8S. Hinchey 
of Rochester, a first, three second and 
two third, R. C. Reed and F. P. Knowles 
of Howell, Mich, a first, two second and 
four fourth. R. M. Stone & Son of 
Marcellus, a first, second and third, M. 
J. Peck of Cortland, a second. D. M. 
White of Bath, a third. The champion 
bull, cow, heifer and grand champion 
female went to Powell. The champion 
bull and grand champion male to Powell. 
Jersey—Hood farms of Lowell, Mass, 
won six first and second, two third and 
a fourth. White Horse farms of Paoli, 


-and a third. 


SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


Fell 
and 
first 


seven second and four third. A. M. 
of Transfer, a first, three second 
seven third. E, Field Son & Co, a 
and third. The champion boars, sow 
and grand champion sow went to Ste- 
man, The champion and grand cham- 
pion boar to Mahan, 

Essex—Shorb Brothers won 14 first, 
nine second and a third in this class. 

Hampshire—D, W. Castor won seven 
first, three second and two third. BE. 
Field Son & Co, five first, four second 
H. B. Witter, a first, five 
second and six third. A. 8S. David, a 
first. The champion boar and sow, also 
the grand champion boar went to Cas- 
tor. The champion and grand champion 
sows to Field. 

Mule Foot—J. H. Dunlap of Williams- 
port, O, won eight first and second and 
three third, besides the champicn and 
grand champions. 

Foland-China—A. C. Grieve & Son won 
first, seven second and five third. 
N. W. Wagner, four first, six second 
and eight third. The champion boar 
and sow, also the grand champion boar 
and sow went to Grieve. The chainpion 
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Splendid Young Herd of New York Breeder 


This quintet of beautiful Ayrshires 
Included 


Converse & Son of Woodville, N Y. 


captured first award at Waterloo, Ta, 


bred and is owned by J. F. 
in this young herd, which 
are the first prize winners 


was 


in 1912, 


in the class of bull calf, heifer calf and yearling in milk 


Pa, five first, six second, two third and 
five fourth, M. W. Potter of Charle- 
mont, Mass, four first, three second. 
Sheffield farms of Glendale, O, a first, 
two second, three third and two fourth. 
F. W. Sessions of Washington Mills, a 
second, A. F. Pierce of Winchester, N 
H, four third and two fourth. + aes 
‘Ayres of Jamestown and Limpid Dell 
stock farm of Freehold, each a fourth. 
Letchworth & Delano of Ensenore, a 
second. The champion bull and grand 
ehampion ma re went to Hood. The 
champion mare went to Hood. The 
champion bull and heifer to Potter. The 
ehampion cow and grand champion fe- 
male to White Horse farms. 

Kerry—F. E. Stevens was 
exhibitor in this class and 
first and two second, besides 
champions and grand champions. 

Milking or Dairy Shorthorn—Jones & 
Wade of Burg Hill, O, won eight first 
and four’ second. May & Otis of 
Willoughby, O, five first, 
five third and _ three fourth. 

Avery of King Ferry, four first, 
second and third and a fourth. > 
senior, junior and grand champion bulls 
went to May Otis. The senior and 
grand champion cow and junior cham- 
pion heifer to Jones & Wade. 

Red Polled—F. Hartline & Son of 
Strasburg, O, won six first, four second 
and three third. G. Ineichen & Sons, 
six first, three second and two third. 
The champion bull, champion = cow, 
champion heifer and grand champion 
female went to Ineichen. The champion 
eestl and grand champion male to Hart- 
Ine, 

Shorthorn—N. W. Wagner of Fremont, 
O, won eight first, five second, two third 
and a fourth. Carpenter Ross of 
Mansfield, O, six first, seven second, 
four third and a fourth. The champion 
bull, grand champion bull, senior charn- 
pion cow, junior champion heifer and 
grand champion cow went to Wagner. 
The champion junior bull to Carpenter 
& Ross, 

Grade Dairy Cows—H. J. Van Bus- 
kirk won a first and second. M. J. Peck 
a first and third. W. A, Jennings, a 
second. S. Mogg, a third. 


In the Swine Department 

Berkshire—F. E. Kite won six first 
and two second. Sheffield farms, four 
first,. three second and four third. Hood 
farm, three first. eight second and four 
third. H. M. Terwilliger, three first, a 
second and two third. Cc. L. Stearns, 
a first and a third. Townsend farms, a 
second. fF. W. Sessions, two third. 
Clark Brothers, a third. The champion 
and grand champion boars went to Shef- 
field. The champion and grand cham- 
pion sows to Hood. The champion sow 
to Kite. 

Cheshire—There was only one ex- 
hibitor in this class and this was S. G. 
Otis of Sherwood. He captured 14 first, 
three second and two third, besides all 
the champions and grand champions. 

Mhester White—G. Ineichen & Sons 
won nine first, four second and three 
third. Adams Brothers of Litchfield, 
Mich, five first, seven second and a 
third. J. B, Johnson of Rome, four 
second and eight third. F. C. White of 
Cincinnatus, a third. The champion 
sows went to Ineichen. The champion 
boars to Adams. 

Duroe-Jersey—E. C. Stemen & Sons 
took 12 first, five second and a third. 
Mahan Brothers of Osborn, O, a first, 


ia 


the 
won 
all 


only 
eight 
the 


boar and sow to Wagner. 

Tamworth—Arcadia farm of Colum- 
bus, Ga, won seven first, five second 
and third. S. G, Otis won four_first, 
a second and two third. Adams Broth- 
ers, thrée first, six second and a third. 
R. W. Blackmar of Columbus, Ga, a 
first and second and three third The 
champion boars and sows went to Arca- 
dia. The champion and grand cham- 
pion boar to Otis. The champion boar 
and sow and grand champion sow to 
Arcailia. 

Smali Yorkshire—A. H. Cooley of Lit- 
tle Britain won 14 first, 10 second, Shorb 
Brothers, three second and eight third, 
J. M. Secord, a second. F. N. Terpening, 
six third. The champicns and grand 
chamrions went to Cooley. 

Large Yorkshire—F. E. 
first. a second and 
Wheeler Homestead, four 
second and three third. W. Bahe of 
Onondaga Hill, four first, five second 
and a third. Shorb Brothers, a second 
and seven third. The champion and 
grand champion boar and sow went to 
Wheeler. The champion boar to Bahe. 
Champion sow to Kite. 

Angora Goats—H. B. Witter won _five 
first and two second in this class. J. § 
Morse of Levanna three first and four 
second. Clark Brothers of Freeport, O, 
a second. The champion buck and doe 
went to Witter. 

In the Horse Department 

this class Bell Brothers 
two second, a third and 
two fourth. E. S. Akin won two first 
and second. W. Marshall, a first and 
fourth B. B. Teeple, a second and 
third. The champion mare and stallion 
went to Bell 

Mules—S, C. 
first and three second, Cc. C. 
three first, two second, a_ third 
fourth. S. W. Prendergast, a first, 
ond and third. 

acks and Jennets—S. C. Prendergast 
won two first in this class. 

Shire—Bell Brothers won a first in 
this class. The champion stallion went 
to F. Hopkins. 

Standard Bred 


Kite won nine 
three third. 
first, nine 


Belgian—In 
took six first, 


took four 
Judy, 
and 
sec- 


Prendergast 


Trotter—A. R. Gillis 
took five first, three second and a fourth. 
G. P. Urban, two first. O. A. Burtis, a 
first and third. L. C. Dorr and M. A 
De Witt, cach a first. T. W. Strain, 
two second. Alberta stock and fruit 
farms and P. F. Cramer, each a second, 
c. Judy, a third. 

Clydesdale—Conyngham Brothers 
five first, a second and third 
Sperry. a first, two second and a 
J. C. Ross, a first. Lewis farm, a 
ond. The champion mare went 
Conyngham, 

Draft—F. Munro captured four first, 
a second and third. Amos Coal Com- 
pany, two first and 2 second. McLaugh- 
lin Brothers,’ a first and second. 

Morgan—River Meadow Co won three 
first and a second. F. Munro & Sons, 
two first and a second. The champion 
stallion went to River Meadow and the 
champion mare to Munro, 

Suffolk—F. S. Peer was the only ex- 
hibitor in this class and captured four 
first and a second. 

French Coach—In_ this class, P. L. 
Dwie't won a first and second. 
McLaughlin Brothers a first. 

Percheron—McLaughlin Brothers won 
four first, three second, a third and 
three fourth. Bell Brothers, four first, 
three second. C. M. Crouse, two _ first, 
a second, two third and a fourth. J. 
McNamara, a first and fourth E. 8 


oer 
thir¢ a 


sec- 


to 





Akin, a first and two _third. .A..H. 
Brown, a third. The champion stallion” 
went to McLaughlin. 

German Coach—C, Teeter won 
seven first and a third, ¢L. W. Hilfiker, 
a first. E.'S. Akin, a second, The cham- 
pion mare went to Teeter. 

In the Sheep Department 


Black-Faced Highland—In this -class 
D. ._McLure & Sons won a first and 
second. 

American Merinos (Delaine type)— 
W. N. Cock & Sons of New London, O, 
won five first and second, three third 
and tw> fourth. C. V. Wellman & Sons 
of Perry, two first, second and third 
and a fourth. D. K. Bell of Rochester, 
a first, second, two third and a fourth. 
W. Lovett of Quincy, O, a third and 
four fourth, The champion ram went 

Vellman and the champion ewe to 
Bell. 

Cheviot—R. D. Grieve of Xenia, O, 

took five first , a second, two third and 
fourth. J. A. Curry of Hartwick, x 4 
first, seven second. and e. fourth. 
Witter a first) W. D. Calland of De. 
graff, O, four third-and two fourth. C., 
A. Eldridge of Palmyra, three fourth. 
The champion ram went to Grieve. The 
champion ewe to Curry. 

Cotswold—Auska farms of Waukesha, 
Wis, wen six first, 
third. F. N. Terpening of West Oneonta, 
two first, four second and two third. 
G. Allen of Ontario, two second, three 
third and fourth... J. P. Ficht of Oriel, 
Ont, two third and fourth. D. J. Ter- 
pening and M. H. McNeill of New Rich- 
mond, O, each a fourth. The champion 
ram and ewe went to Auska, 

Dorset Horn—W. H. Miner won six 
first, three second, two third and three 
fourth. Tranquility farms three first, 
five second, four third and three fourth. 
The champion ram went to Miner. The 
champion ewe to Tranquility 

Hampshire—Walnut Hall 
seven first and second. T. P. Haslett 
of Seneca, a first and second, four third 
and fourth. Dr S. F. Snow of Syracuse, 
a first and second, two third and four 
fourth. C. L. Mitchell a_second, three 
third and two fourth. The champion 
ram and ewe went to Walnut Hall 
farms. 

LineolIn—A. C. Fielder of Degraff, O, 
won five first and second, two third and 
a fourth. F. N. Terpening, two _ first, 
second and third and three fourth. K. 
Barney a first, four third and a fourth. 
Cc. V. Wellman & Sons a fourth. The 
champion ram and ewe. went to Fielder. 

Merinos (Wrinkly type)—D. K. Bell 
won five first and second, a third and 
fourth W. Lovett, two first, a_ second 
and third and three fourth. C. W. Bar- 
ker of Rochester, a first, second and 
third and two fourth. C. Wellman, 
a third and a fourth. W. N. Cook & 
Son a third. The champion ram and 
ewe went to Bell. 

Shropshires—Auska farms won 19 
first. 15 second, 10 third and a fourth. 
Cc. Hodgson, two second, three third and 
a fourth. Branford farms of Groton, Ct, 
a second, third and three fourth. Ni- 
agara stock farm a second. C. O. Par- 
tridge a third. A. S. Davis of Chili 
Station a third and a fourth White 
Horse farm a fourth. J. B. Floyd-Jones, 
three fourth. The champion ewe went 
to Wardwell, 


farm won 





Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


Farmers’ Exchange 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
fin American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number ‘counts 
ag one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” 
tising is only six cents a word each insertion. 

Address. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
$15 Fourth Ave, New York City 


adver- 








LIVE STOCK 
HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEFP, 
ram lambs, yearling ewes and ewe 


a fine imported ram. All registered 
SON, Mercer, Pa. 


yearling rams, 
lambs. Sired by 
J. H, ALLI- 





FOR SALE—25 registered 
by imported rams _ timothy seed 
ple free. C. E. M10 IRE, Frazeysburg, O. 


sired 
sam- 


Shropshire rams, 
$2.50 bu, 





SALE—Berkshire 
premier 
Byron, N 


FOR 
registered 
OSBURN, Port 


Pigs, 2 and 


3 months, 
attractive I 


from 
prices. » & 


atoc 





BERKSHIRE PIGS $5 up, 
female pups. W. LOTHERS, 


Collie 


> rams, 
k, Pa, 





FINE REGISTERED Berkshire 
ROSCOE ERWIN, Sinclairville, 


pigs $5. Write 
y 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE for sale, 


RAMS 
CHESTER ATWATER, Olean, Y 





ge yearling rams, 
FRED VAN LEET, Lodi, 


ewes and ewe lambs, 
Y 





OXFORD 


>. SHEEP _ priced 
FRANKLIN, 


Danville, Ind. 


right. FLETCHER 





PONTES AND COLLIES, 
Espyville, Pa. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


STRAINS—Fall _ bargain list 
Dark @rahmas, Barred Rocks, 
White and Brown Leg- 
hatched, $1.50 and up- 
Riverdale, N J 


all ages. F. STEWART, 





PRIZE-WINNING 
gratis; Light and 
Reds, White Wyandottes, 
horns. Yearlings and April 
ward. F. M. PRESCOTT, 


500 SINGLE COMB White Leghorn yearling hens 
for sale in lots at $1 to $1.50. These are the best 
strains and heavy layers and will make good founda- 
tion stock. Raised on free range in open air houses. 
PLEASANCE FARM, Westchester, N Y. 





two second and a, 


American Agriculturist 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


BARRED ROCK cockerels and pullets, $1 each 
letly pure bred. Satisfaction guaranteed. JL 
WILSON DAIL, Cambridge, Md. 





FOR SALE—Two cocks, 
Black Langshans; price $20. 
Johnstown, N Y¥. 


eight hens; high class 
THOMAS PARKER, 





A BARGAIN in Indian Runner ducks. Will 
this fall. MRS MARY ULTER, Cardington, 0. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


FOX, COON 


lay 





AND RABBIT HOUNDS, broken te 
gun and field and guaranteed. you want good 
oneg at the right price write me. Stamp for reply 
H. C. LYTLE, Fredericksburg, O. 


10,000 FERRETS FOR SALE. Write for price list 
and catalog, it’s free. DE KLEINE BROS, Box 68 
Jamestown, Mich. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—Stamp for reply. 
FOSTER, Wellington, O. 


ENGLISH BLOOD HOUNDS for sale. 
EBERLE, Mercer, Pa. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


AGENTS WANTED—Live agencies to receive orders 
for kerosene oil engines. Most reliable engines on the 
markct; indorsed the world over; economical. fuel, 
uniform power. Write immediately. PARSONS COM- 
PANY, -1725- Howard St, Philadelphia, Pa. 








CHAS 





JACOB 








MISCELLANEOUS 


JOB PRINTING, PHOTO-ENWRAVING, electro- 
typing, catalogs, booklets, papers, etc. Press work at 
lowest prices and shortest time. You are invited te 
submit samples of what you want printed or published,: 
and quotations will be furnished. Low prices on big 
runs in standard sizes. THE PHELPS PUBLISHING 
CO, Springfield, 


STONEWARE 
tory to consumer. 
Portland, Me. 


Mass. 





PORK BARRELS—AIl sizes. Fac- 
Write us. E. SWASEY & *O6, 





BARRELS 
assortment $1. 
sylvania. Y 


OF SECONDS 
Shipped direct 
SWASEY & CO, 


STONEWARE—Good 
from factory Penn- 
Portland, Me. 


APPLE BARRELS FOR SALE—Standard size; 
quality; prompt shipments; lowest market 
SAMU EL DEUEL, Pine Plains, N Y. 


APPLES WANTED by the carload. Suitable for 
cider making. Address JOHN B. ROOK, Cider Manu- 
facturer, Newton, Pa. 





best 
price. 








MILK TICKETS free. 


TRAVERS 


~Express prepaid. 
BROTHERS, Gardner, Mass. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


PLANTS—Bubach, 
Gandy, Glen. Mary, Michel's Early, 
Senator Dunlap, Wm Belt. $1 
50 thousand not prepaid Cata- 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


Samples 





STRAWBERRY 
Corsican, Climax, 
New York, Sample, 
hundred prepaid, $4.5 
log free. HARRY L. 


Brandywing 





SEED WHEAT—Red wave, smooth, clean and pure 
$1.65 - bushel. Harvest *King smooth and Re-iable 
bearde« .50 per bushel. New bags 20c. > i 
KE MEME RER, Bethlehem, Pa. 





GINSENG 
any 
West 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, would you accept 
tailor-made suit just for 


FOR SALE—Roots and seeds in 
quantities. Address DAVID MOSER, R F 
Salem, 


almost 
D 2, 











wear a fine 
showing it to your friends? 
Or a slip-on raincoat given? Could you use $5 «@ 
day for a little spare time? Perhaps we can offer 
you a steady job? Write at once and get beautiful 
samples, styles and this wonderful offer. BANNER 
TAILORING COMPANY, Dept 853, Chicago. 


and 





WANTED—Men 
tions. $80 month; 


and women’*for government 
annual vacations; short 
no “‘layotfs;’’ common education sufficient; over 
appointments coming; influence unnecessary; farmers 
eligible. Send postal immediately for free list of 
positions open. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept F 19, 
Rochester,  - 


posi- 
hours; 
12,006 





WANTED—More men to prepare as firemen, 
men, electric motormen and conductors. 
you. Hundreds put to work $65 
No experience necessary. 500 more wanted. Inclose 
stamp for application blank and book. I RAILWAY 
C I, Dept 17, Indianapolis, Ind. 


brake- 
Roads near 
and $150 a month. 





WANTED—6 or 8 box apple packers, also pickers 
and barrel men. A beauty crop and something doing 
every minute next two months. THE J, H. HALE 
ORCHARDS, Seymour, Ct. 





Ex- 
OZ- 


monthly. 


GOVERNMENT farmers wanted. $60 
N Write 


amination Oct 16. } eeded. 
MENT, 107F, St Louis. 





GOVERNMENT WANTS HELP—Write 
positions open. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Rochester, N Y. 


for list of 
Dept F 19, 





AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS—Guaranteed shoes. 
or new pair free. All styles. Fit guaranteed. 98e 
profit on every sale. Quick seller. Write today for 
complete outfit, GUARANTEED SHOE 2253 
Third St, Dayton, O. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


1000 APPLE TREES, 115 acres, $1606. The apple or- 
chard now on this farm will make independent the owner 
who gives it proper care; chance to set many more app'e 
and peach trees if desired; all conditions ideal ; cuts 25 
tons hay, pasture for 6 cows, lots of wood; 7-room 
slate roof house with ell, two barns, several large 
sheds, store house, sugar house; water piped to house 
and barn; owner’s business takes him away, and if 
taken now he will throw in complete sugar- making 
outfit, lot of fitted wood, ete; the bargain of the year at 
$1600, part cash. Further information of this and 
a 75-acre fruit and potato farm for $1000, page 60, 
“Strout's Farm Catalog 35," copy free, E. 
STROUT FARM AGE NCY, ‘Station 1096, 47 
34th St, New York. 


Must wear one year 











West 





LET US CO-OPERATE—I to furnish a large tract 
of the finest land in Florida at $3 per acre above 
wholesale cost; you to take what you want 
when you see it. Enough of us can do it 
farms for one-third the regular retail price. 
no risk nor pay one cent until you get a 
me how. H. K. SLIGH, 205 Hogan St, 
Fla. 


Jacksonville 





BECAUSE OF ILL HEALTH will sell : 
fice, on easy terms, good farm 150 acres 
well in nice v new silo, good buildings: 


alley, 
MINERAL FOUNTAIN F. ARM, Jackson Summit, 





W. A. CO, Sanatoga, Pa. 
particulars, 29-acre flour, 
general country store, 
Hotel road house, 


Bargains. Write 
grist and saw mill; 8 acres, 
only one in town of 700 
average daily receipts $70. 


for 





YOUR OPPORTUNITY in the coming South. Farm 
lands have doubled in value in ten years, equable 
climate, most beautiful section. BLY” & CORWIN, 
Hendersonville, N C. 





ROSE COMB Red and Single Comb White Leghorn 
Soeeeres Runyer drakes and Toulouse geese. Book 
your eee orders now and save one-fourth. 2 incuba- 
tors for sale) FRANK KILPATRICK, Route 4, War- 


rer « 





MILD 


WINTERS—Good land in Virginia 
Write 


for catalog. DAVIS & DRIVER, 


ILLUSTR: ing GU IDE postpaid, 
AGENCY, Bost 


cheap. 
Louisa, Va. 


CHAPIN FARM 
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Fireflies 
WILLIAM SHARP 





Softly sailing emerald lights 
Above the cornfields come and go, 
Listlessly wandering to and fro; 
The magic of these summer nights 
Has surely even pierced down deep 
Where the earth’s jewels: unharmed 
sleep, 
And filled with fire the emeralds there, 
And raised them thus to the outer air. 


Doing One’s Work Haphazard 





women use any system 
with their work. It spells the dif- 
ference in most cases between a fair 
amount of work and overwork, be- 
tween things done efliciently or those 
finished in a haphazard way. 
Recently I stayed several days in a 
home where the woman of the house 
complained bitterly that she worked 


Too few 





all the time and yet her work was 
never done. 

She was well, had many conven- 
iences, and only four in the family, 
and when I first heard her tale of 
woe I rather wondered why condi- 
tions were as she related. But after 
a day or two the problem was easily 
solved. The day began and the day 
ended with abselutely no system, 


When she arose in the morning she 
hed no idea of what she would have 
for breakfast. She had not planned 
or prepared anything. Every morn- 
ing she went through the same un- 
necessary nerve rack and worry of 
looking through her pantry and fuss- 
ing «bout what she might use for 
breakfast. Five minutes’ thinking the 
preceding day would have eliminated 


this. After breakfast she would per- 
haps” start to tidy up the. sitting 
room, but after working a few min- 
utes at that task she would decide 
that she had rather clear off the din- 
ing room table, She generally 
dropped that to do something else 
before she quite finished, and so it 


went all day. 
On wash day she spent a couple of 
precious morning hours collecting the 


Wash and finding the utensils and 
supplies. Consequently noon found 
her with her washing only pasitly 
finished. : 


She was a good cook, but continu- 
ally apologizing for her meals (and 
they needed it, if food apologies have 


any place at all). It wasn’t a case 
where suggestions could be given, 
but when one saw the bread slicéd 


and placed uncovered on the table, 
as the first preparation toward a 
meal, it was hard to keep from of- 
fering a hint. Foods that required 
only a short time to cook seemed 
generally to be cooked first.. Then 
they stood around anda dried out and 
cooled until the rest of the dinner 
Was ready. But a dessert or salad 
that needed to be served cold was 
nearly always hustled up the last 
thing and served lukewarm. The tea 


hot when served, 
that they 


and coffee, though 
had been made so long 
were unpalatable. 

It seemed queer that a woman who 
had kept house for years and was 
very bright and up-to-date in other 
things should not have been able to 
see the inefficient way in which she 
ran her home and wherein lay the 
cause of her feeling overworked. But 
then, it’s a great deal easier to see 
Wherein others fail than where we 
ourselves do. Bobby Burns’ petition— 
“O’ wad the gift that God had gie us, 


To see oursels as ithers see us.” 
could well be echoed by most of us. 
THE HOUSEHOLD EDITOR, 





Books in the Farm Home 


ADELLE ROBINSON COLE 

If there is one thing more than an- 
other that the city dweller might well 
envy his country cousin it is his long 
quiet evenings, free from interruption 
in which he may become acquainted 
with the people who live in books. 
These are good people to make one’s 
friends. 

The ideal way in which to enjoy 
books is for one member of the house- 
hold to read them aloud to the rest. 
This unites all in a common thought 
and makes it much easier to find the 
author’s meaning, as it brings forth 
much discussion, 

The long, quiet evenings in the farm 
-home spent in this way have built up 
many delightful associations. 

Books are better than bric-a-brac, 
and a bookless house has a homeless 
appearance. No matter how plain a 

me may be, a few choice books will 
1énd to it a wonderful charm, for they 
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speak of the good taste of the people 
who dwell therein. 

If, instead of buying of every agent 
that ’ happens along, people would 
purchase a few of the standard books 
each year, in a short time quite a li- 
brary would be the result. And it 
would be a library to be proud of. 

The most common excuse that is 
given for not reading is “lack of 
time,” but if a person will learn to 
properly divide his time he will surely 
find an opportunity to improve him- 
self in this way, and at the same time 
find a world of enjoyment. Ten min- 
utes a day spent in reading something 
worth while will surely add many 
treasures to his storehouse of 
knowledge. 

When books were fewer, people read 
them more thoroughly and they had a 
great influence on their lives, Take 
for example, Lincoln, who read The 
Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress and Shakes- 
pears. These constituted his entire 
library. We would feel poverty-strick- 
en indeed if these were the only vol- 
umes we possessed, 

We are all very much interested in 
human nature, in its fortunes, misfor- 
tunes and possibilities, and that ac- 
counts for the enormous sale of fiction, 
and when we consider that some of 
the greatest books ever written, be- 
long to that class we must conclude 
that fiction is of great value. Shakes- 
peare wrote fiction, and it was a novel, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, that did more 
toward freeing the slave than did any 
other one thing. 

True, many of our modern novels 
are very poor and time spent in read- 
ing them -is simply wasted, But we 
must learn to pick and to choose and 
read only those that will cause us to 
think, and also inspire us to nobler 
living. If we were to eliminate all 
novels from our.reading, just think 
what it would mean not to know 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, or 
Anne of Green Gables, books that 
are enjoyed by old and young alike. 

A good method, I think, is to keep 
a list of the books one reads, putting 
down the title and the author’s name, 
also the time the book was read, I 
have kept such a book account for a 
decade and often find it of great value 
as a reference, when my memory gets 
a bit hazy as to the author of certain 
productions. 

And speaking of memory, what a 
blessing it would be to us if we could 
only commit to memory some of the 
good things we read, for pleasant 
thoughts are the best of companions, 
and in time of sickness or loneliness 
these gems of literature would be of 
great comfort to us. 

It is sad to see people growing old 
with no desire to-read, never having 
formed the habit early in life. I have 
in mind a dear old lady, a friend of 
mine, who sits with folded hands, 
waiting for the summons. If she had 
only learned in her youth what com- 
panions books might be, she would 
not be so idle and lisfless now. She 
has missed much of the richness and 
comfort of life. Old age and books 
go well together, and to keep in touch 
with the story of human life and his- 
tory is to live out one’s life fully and 
happily. 

To sum it all up in a few sentences 
I would say in closing: 

If you wish for amusement, read. 
If you wish to lay up a_ store of 
knowledge for the future, read. 

If you wish to keep up to: date, read. 
And again. I say read, read, read. 


The Value of Self-Reliance 


HELEN M, RICHARDSON 





“Well, I never as yet have allowed 
Louise to do any of her own sewing. 
I do not think it is wise,”” Mrs Mars- 
ters asserted as she bent her head 


‘ patiently over a dress she was fashion- 


ing for her fifteen-year-old daughter. 

“No? Why, Ruth has made nearly 
all of her own dresses for two years. 
In fact, she completed one when she 
was but twelve years old, “her com- 
panion replied with a mild uplifting of 
her brows. , 

“Indeed! Well, children are differ- 
ently gifted, you know. Besides I have 
always found it to be easier to do the 
work myseif, in the first place, than 
after it has been ripped out, as it 
usually has to be until a girl has had 
a lot of experience,” Mrs Marsters ob- 
served with-a lame attempt at 
apology. 

“But how is the experience to be 
gained?” queried the other. 

“Oh, time enough for that later on. 
Tt usually comes when the emergency 
presents itself. It did to me.” 

Mrs Allen well remembered the first 
housekeeping experiences of the wajn.- 


an who had just made this 


flippant 
answer to a very serious problem, and 


a faint smile hovered about her lips 
as she thanked her own good common 
sense that had saved her own young 
daughter from the tribulations that 
threatened to assail the daughter of 
this misguided friend. 

“Besides, I think girls should be al- 
lowed their childhood untrammeled, 
Troubles come soon enough; time to 
grapple with them then,” Mrs Mars- 
ters hastened to add in an extenuating 
tone, 

“But from whence comes the grap- 
pling power?” was the mild query. 

“Oh, it comes—in its own way.” 

Mrs Marsters was feeling a 
bored by her friend’s persistence, 

In its own way! Ah, that is the key- 
note of so many wrecked lives! Not 
in a way that has been mapped out by 
chart and compass, as every true 
mariner’s course should be, but in any 
way to make port, so to speak. 

So many parents seem to forget 
that the cargo is not all. One must 
learn how to steer the ship and reef 
the sails, in order not to founder in 
midocean, And the earlier in life one 
takes the first lesson, the easier will 
the task become, 

Self-reliance is taught only by with. 
drawing the supporting hand. And as 
the mother bird shoves her little ones 
from the edge of the nest to take their 
first flying lessons unaided, so we should 
allow our children the same privilege; 
for that it is a privilege no one who 
has stepped out into the broad arena 
of life unequipped to meet its vicissi- 
tudes will deny. 

There are far too many timid people 
in the world. An aggressive  self- 
reliance is not what should be taught, 
but that mode of _ self-dependence 
which leads the boy and the girl about 
to enter upon life’s strenuous duties 
to straighten the shoulders and say: 
“T can,” instead of, “I'll try.” 

Trying is all right and commendable, 
is often all that one is able to do 
the circumstances. But the 
person who can doggedly say 
and I will,” in the face of ob- 
stacles is never the girl wh» has al- 
ways allowed mother to, make her 
dresses, or the boy who passed through 
high school and college without win- 
ning some sort of a scholarship, Self- 
reliance is a’ virtue which cannot be 
struggled for too early in life; and the 


and 
under 
young 
“T can, 


little one who is encouraged to take 
its first step alone along the nursery 
floor is also taking its first lesson in 


that most essential art for the molding 
of such characters as help to make 
history, 


The Useful Fireless Cooker 


BY MRS C. 8S. B 








Although much has been written 
and said about the fireless coker, its 
use is not nearly as universal as it 


should be. By some it is considered 
a luxury and only to be used by the 
wealthy. But they are of more bene- 
fit to the common class of people, 
and to country people especially,, who 
are not supplied with. gas, gasoline or 
oil stoves as their city friends usu- 
ally are. 

The expense need not hinder any- 
one from its use, as they can be 
made by anyone and simply out cf 
nothing. I have one which did not 
cost a nickle. I made it myself out 
of thrown away material. I will try 


briefly to tell how I made it. 

I took a lard can, the size holding 
50 pounds; it was an old leaky and 
rusty one, not fit for further use. 
I papered it on the outside with 
several thicknesses of newspapers, 
then for outside cover with scraps 


of wallpaper, using flour paste with 
a very little glue in it. The lid was 
papered on the outside in the same 
manner. I the~ filled papers in the 
bottom of the can to the thickness 
of an inch or more. 

For the nest I took a gallon ti 
paint bucket, an old one, which had 
been well cleaned. I put this bucket 
in the center of the can. When I 
had torn a whole lot of old papers 
into fine scraps I packed them firmly 
around the bucket, almost even with 
the top. Over these I placed an old, 
worn-out towel, on top, to keep 


them in place and prevent them 
being scattered into the bucket. 
I made a pad of old muslin, 


fitting in the top of the can over the 
bucket; this pad is also stuffed with 
paper scraps to the thickness of 2 
inches. Also a long roll was made 
fitting around inside of the can, but 
not covering the bucket; this roll is 
stuffed with rags and is used to -fit 
around buckets or pan containing 
eatables which extend above the 





. bucket used for nest. A small round 
pad to fit in the nest on top of 
bucket if not filled to top of nest 


bucket was also made. I have sev- 
eral small stove lids which I heat 
and put in the bottom of nest. 

I have a small, low bucket which 
set on lids, then one a trifle larger 
on top of that, and if a third vessel 
is required I use a small pan which 
fits in top of last bucket; this I 
cover with a s 1] plate, a tight lid 
would be better. So you see three, 
different articles can be put in at 
once. Everything put in must first 
be boiled a trifle and put bubbling 
hot into the fireless cooker. Most 
vegetabies require a finishing touch, 
on the stove after removing from 
cooker. 

That the fireless cooker is a boon 
to housewives in general is unde- 
niable. It saves fuel and likewise 
saves heating up the house in hot 
weather, It is a blessing in cold 
weather in the way of keeping things 


warm, When the men go out to the 
timber in cold weather it is of in- 
finite value in keeping their dinner 
warm, By putting the boiling coffee 
in the lower bucket, in the next one 
fried potatoes, fried mush, baked 
beans, sausage and so forth, in 
the top pan hot cakes and mince 
Pie may be put. 


These are all put in piping hot, and 
being securely covered will be found 
plenty hot to serve at dinner time.’ 
Thus provided, they fare almost as 
well as though at home. 

This fireless cooker being small, 
can easily be taken wherever desired 
in buggy or wagon, thus being more 
convenient than a larger one. It is 
equally useful when going to a dis- 
tant harvest field, as the dinner can 
be taken along instead of being taken 
by someone at the noon hour. 


Valuable Hints from the Readers 





Baked Peach—Large peaches, not 
too ripe, are washed, sprinkled with 
light brown sugar and baked whole 


in a hot oven preciseiy like apples. 
They specially fit the breakfast table 
and no day can be wholly a failure 
that begins with a Maryland baked 
peach, 

M. C. R, writes in that she considers 


dried corn prepared by this method 
as tasteful for use in the winter as 
that canned and is less trouble. To 
6 quarts of corn cut from cob, add 
1 cup sugar, % cup salt. Mix thor- 
oughly and put in double boiler or 
over water. Stir often until milk all 


dries into the corn. Spread on plates 
and ddry in oven, Stir often, In prepar- 
ing the corn cut only the top of one- 
half of kernels and then scrape cob. 
Pepper Relish—-Twelve red peppers, 
twelve green peppers, twelve onions. 
Chop all and mix, cover with boiling 
water and let stand five minutes. 
Drain. Add 1 pint vinegar, two cups 
sugar, three tablespoons sa’ Boil five 
minutes and put in sterile cans- 


Making Doughnuts—The next time 
you make doughnuts, try this wrin- 
kle: As you take each cake from 
the kettle after frying it, dip it 
quickly into a pot of boiling water 
and immediately take it out agatn, 
Then roll it in powdered sugar. You 
will find the dodtghnuts remarkably 
free from grease and much more 
wholesome than by following the old 
method.—[H. W. §8. 

A New Idea for Bureau Covers—I 
have at last found a cover for bureaus 
and washstands that is most useful 
as well as ornamental. Every house- 
wife feels the depths of despair when 
she finds that her guest has spilled 
cologne or other liquid on the top of 
the bureau, thus leaving an ugly 
stain. I now make dainty covers of 
dotted swiss with pretty frilled edges; 
then cut pieces of white oilcloth the 
exact size of bureau top and place 
underneath the. dainty swiss covers. 
This not only keeps the wood from 
stain or. bruise, but also keeps the 
covers in their places and does away 
with the slip under the bureau cov- 
ers.—[C. A. Randall. 





New Positions for German Women— 
The emperor of Germany seems to be 
changing a little his belief that a 
woman’s work should be confined to 
“church, children and cooking.” Re- 
cently in Germany male postal 
employees were removed from their 
positions an@ women put fn their 
piaceg, 
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Her Brother Arrives—II 


E HAD seen no man about 

the cabin. Did the girl 

live here alone? He was 

convinced that no woman 

could long survive the 

solitude of this great 
waste of  country—some man—a 
brother or a husband—must share 
the cabin with her. Several times he 
caught himself hoping that if there 
was a man here it might be a brother, 
or even a distant relative. The 
thought that she might have a hus- 
band aroused in him a sensation of 
vague disquiet. 

He heard her moving about in the 
cabin, heard the rattle of dishes, the 
swish of a broom on the rough floor. 
And then presently she came out, 
dragging another rocker. Then she 
re-entered the cabin, returning with 
a strip of striped cloth and a sewing 
basket. She seated herself in the 
‘hair, placed the basket in her lap, 
and with a half smile on her face be- 
gan to ply the needle. He lay back 
contentedly and watched her. 

Hers was a lithe, vigorous figure in 
a white apron and a checkered dress 
of some soft material. She wore no 
collar; her sleeves were shoved up 
above the elbows, revealing a pair of 
slightly browned hands and white, 
rounded arms. Her eyes were brown 
as her hair—the latter in a tumble 
of graceful disorder. Through half 
closed eyes he was appraising her in 
a riot of admiration that threatened 
completely to bias his judgment. And 
yet women had interested him very 
little. 

Perhaps that was because he had 
never seen a woman like this one. He 
was filled with a deep admiration for 
her—an admiration in which there 
was a profound respect. 

“T expect you must know your 
business, ma’am,” he _ said, after 
watching her for a few minutes, ‘An’ 
I’m mighty glad that you do. Most 
women would have been pretty near- 
ly flustered over a snake bite.” 

“Why,” she returned, without look- 
ing up, but exhibiting a little em- 
barrassment, which betrayed itself 
in a slight flush, “I really think that 
I was a little excited—especially when 
you came riding up to the porch.” 

“You didn’t show it much,” he 
observed. “You must have took right 
a-hold. Some women would have 
gone clean off the handle. They 
wouldn’t have been able to do any- 
thing.” 

Her lips twitched; but she still gave 
her attention to her sewing, treating 
his talk with a mild interest. 

“There is nothing about a snake 
bite to become excited over. That is, 
if treatment is applied in time. In 
your case the tourniquet kept the 
poison from getting very far into 
your system, If you hadn't 





showing a surprising agility in reach- 
ing his chair, 

When the sun began to swim low 
over the hills, he looked at her with 
a curiously grim smile, 

“I reckon that rattler was fooled 
last night,” he said. “But if foolin’ 
him had been left to me I expect I’d 
have made a bad job of it. But I’m 
thinkin’ that he done his little old 
dyin’ when the sun went down last 
night. An’ I’m still here. An’ I'll 
keep right on, wsin’ his brothers an’ 
sisters for targets—when I think that 
I'm needin’ practice.” 

“Then you killed the 

“Why, sure, ma’am, 
gerin’ to let that rattler 
right on to hook someone 
be encouragin’ his trade,” 

She laughed, evidently pleased over 
his earnestness, ‘“‘Oh, I see,” she said, 
“Then you were not angry merely be- 
cause he bit you? You killed him to 
keep him from attacking other per- 
sons?” 

He smiled, “IT sure was some an- 
gry,” he returned. “An’ I reckon 
that just at the time I wasn’t think- 
in’ much about other people. I was 
havin’ plenty to keep me busy.” 

“But you killed him. How?” 
“Why I shot him, ma’am, Was 
you thinkin’ that I beat him to death 
with somethin’?” 

Her lips twitched again, the cor- 
ners turning suggestively inward. But 
now he caught her looking at his 
guns. She looked from them to. his 
face. ‘All cowboys do not carry two 
guns,” she said suddenly, 

He looked gravely at her. “Well, 
no, ma’am, they don’t. There’s some 
that claim carryin’ two guns is clum- 
sy. But there’s been times when I 
found them right convenient.” 

She fell silent now, regarding her 
sewing. A quizzical smile had reached 
his face. This exchange of talk had 
developed the fact that she was a 
stranger to the country. No western 
girl would have made her remark 
about the guns, 


Ferguson Finds She Is a Tenderfoot 


He did not know whether or not 
he was pleased over the discovery. 
Her being from the east would ac- 
eount for ™any things, It would 
answer the question that had formed 
in his mind ‘concerning the fluency 
of her speech,. Western girls that he 
had met had not attained that ease 
and poise which he saw was hers so 
naturally, Yet in spite of this ac- 
complishment she was none the less 
a woman—demure eyed, ready to 
blush and become confused as easily 
as a western woman. Assured of this, 
he dropped the _ slight constraint 
which up till now had been plain in 
his voice, and an inward humor 
seemed to draw the corners of his 
mouth slightly downward, 

“IT reckon that folks 


snake 

I wasn’t fig- 
go a-fannin’ 
else, That'd 


where you 





thought of that it might 
have gone very hard with 
you.” 

“That rope around my 
leg wouldn’t have done me 
a bite of good though, 
ma’am, if I hadn’t stumbled 
onto your cabin. I don’t 
khow when seein’ a woman 
has pleased me more.” 

She smiled enigmatically, 
her eyelashes flickering 
slightly. But she did not 
answer. 

Until noon she _ sewed, 
and he lay lazily back in 
the chair, watching her 
sometimes, sometimes look- 
ing at the country around 
him. They talked very lit- 
tle. Once, when he had 
been looking at her for a 
long time, she suddenly 
raised her eyes and they 
met his fairly. Both smiled, 
but he saw a blush mantle 
her cheeks. 

At noon she rose and en- 
tered the cabin. A little 
-later she called to him, 
telling ‘him that dinner 
was ready He washed 
from the tin basin that 
stood on the bench just 
outside the-door, and en- 
tering sat at the table and 
ate heartily. After dinner 
he did not see again for a, 
time, and becoming wearied 
of the chair he set out 
on a short excursion to the 
river. When he returned 
she was seated on the 
porch and looked up at 
him with a demure smile. 

“You will be quite active 
by tomorrow,” she said. 

“I ain’t feelin’ exactly 
lazy now,” he returned, 
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THE TWO-GUN MAN 


A Western Romance 
of the Old Cattle Range Days 


come from don’t wear guns at,all, 
ma’am,” he said slowly. 

She looked up quickly, surprised 
into meeting his gaze fairly. His eyes 
did not waver. She rocked . vigor- 
ously, showing some embarrassment 
and giving undue attention to her 
sewing. 

“How do you know that?” she 
questioned, raising her head and 
looking at him with suddenly defiant 
eyes. “I am not aware that I told 
you that I was a stranger here! Don’t 
you think you are guessing now?” 

His eves narrowed cunningly. “I 
don’t think I need to do any guess- 
in’, ma’am,” he returned. “When a 
man sees a different girl, he don’t 
have to guess none.” 

The “different” girl was regarding 
him with furtive glances, plainly em- 
barrassed under his direct words. Bur 
there was much defiance in her eyes, 
as though she was aware of the 
trend of his words and was deter- 
mined to outwit him. 

“IT think you must be a remarkable 
man,” she said, with the faintest 
trace of mockery in her voice, “to be 
able to discover such a thing so 
quickly. Or perhaps it is the atmos- 
phere—it is marvelous,” 

The Westerner Explains 

“I expect it ain’t exactly marvel- 
ous,” he returned, laboring with the 
last word. “When a girl acts differ- 
ent, a man is pretty apt to know it.” 
He leaned forward a little, speaking 
earnestly. “I know that I’m talkin’ 
pretty plain to you, ma’am,” he went 
on, “But when a man has been bit 
by a rattler an’ has sort of give up 
hope an’ has had his life saved by a 
girl, he’s/to be excused if he feels 
that he’s some acquainted with the 
girl. An’ then when he finds that 
she’s some different from the girls 
he’s been used to seein’, I don’t see 
why he hadn’t ought to take a lot of 
interest in her.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, 
drooping. And then, 
ing as they shot a 
him—‘I should call 
speech.” 

He reddened with embarrassment, 
“T expect you are laughin’ at me now, 
ma’am,” he said. “But I wasn’t 
thinkin’ to make any pretty speeches, 
I was tellin’ you the truth.” 

She soberly plied her needle, 
he sat back, watching her. 

“IT expect you are a_ée stranger 
around here yourself,” she said pres- 
ently, her eyes covered with drooping 
lashes. “How do you know that you 
have any right to sit there and tell 
me that you take an interest in me? 
How do you know that I am not 
married?” 

He was not disconcerted. He 
drawled slightly over his words when 
he answered. 

“You. wouldn’t listen at me at al}, 


her eyes 
her eyes danc- 
swift glance at 
that a pretty 


and 


She Seated Herself in the Chair and Began to Ply the Needle 
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ma’am; you cert’nly wouldn’t stay an‘ 
listen to any speeches that you 
thought was pretty, if you was mar- 
ried,” he said. Plainly, he had not 
lost faith in the virtue of woman. 

“But if I did listen?” she ques- 
tioned, her face crimson, though her 
eyes were still defiant. 

He regarded her with pleased eyes. 
“T’ve been lookin’ for a weddin’ ring,” 
he said, 

She gave it up in confusion. “I 
don’t know why I am talking this 
way to*you,” she said. “I expect it 
is because there isn’t anything else 
to do. But you really are entertain- 
ing!” she declared, for a parting shot. 

“I’m glad to have amused you, 
ma’am,” he said. “An’ now I reckon 
I'll be gettin’ over to the Two Dia- 
mond. It can’t be very far now.” 

“Five miles,” she said shortly. She 
had dropped her sewing into her lap 
and sat motionless, regarding him 
with level eyes. 

“Are you working for the Two Dia- 
mond?’ she questioned, 

“Lookin’ for a job,” he returned. 

“Oh!” The exclamation struck him 
as rather expressionless, He looked 
at her. 

“Do you know 
folks?” 

“Of course.” 

“Of course,” he repeated, aware of 
the constraint in her voice. “I ought 
to have known, They’re neighbors of 
your’n.” 

“They are not!” 
flashed back at him, 

“Well, now,” he returned slowly, 
puzzled, but knowing that somehow 
he was getting things wrong, “I 
reckon there’s a lot that I don’t 
know.” 

“If you are going -to work over at 
the Two Diamond,” she said coldly, 
“you will know more than you de 
now. My A 

Evidently she was about to say 
something more, but a sound caught 
her ear and she rose, dropping her 
sewing to the chair. 

“My brother is coming,” 
quietly, 

Standing near the door she caught 
Ferguson’s swift glance. 

“Then it ain’t a husband after all,” 
he said, pretending surprise. 


The Man of Dry Bottom 


A young man rode around the cor- 
ner of the cabin and halted his pony 
beside the porch, sitting quietly in 
the saddle and gazing inquiringly at 
the two. He was about Ferguson’s 
age. Ferguson’s eyes lighted with 
Satisfaction. The girl might bean 
easterner, but the young man was 
plainly at home in this country. No- 
where, except in the west, could he 
have acquired the serene calm that 
shone out of his eyes; in no other 
part of the world could he have 
caught the easy assurance, the un- 

studied nonchalance, that 
seems the inherent birth- 
right of the cowpuncher. 

“Ben,” said the _ girl, 
answering the young man’s 
glance, “this man was 
bitten by a rattler. He 
came ‘here, and I treated 
him. He says he was on 
his way over to the Two 
Diamond, for a job.” 

The young man opened 
his lips slightly. “Stafford 
hire you?” he asked. 

“I’m hopin’ he’ does,” 
re turned Ferguson. 

The young man’s lips 
drooped_=_ sneeringly. ve! 
reckon you're wantin’ a 
job mighty bad,” he said. 

Ferguson smiled. “Takin 
you talk, you an’ Stafford 
ain’t very good friends,” 
he returned. 

The young man did not 
answef. He dismounted 
and led his pony to a small 
corral and then returned 
to the porch, carrying hia 
saddle. 

For an instant after the 
young man had left the 
porch to turn his pony inte 
the corral Ferguson ha 
kepi his seat on the porch. 
But something in the 
young man’s tone _ had 
brought him out of the 
chair, determined to accept 
no more of his hospitality. 
If the young man was no 
friend of Stafford, it fol- 
lowed that he could not 
feel well disposed to a 
puncher who had avowed 
that his purpose was te 
work for the Two Diamond 
manager. 

Ferguson was on his feet, 
clinging to cone of the sley 


the Two Diamond 


she suddenly 


she said 
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der porch posts, preparatory to step-. just ever see anything Hke it, An” 
Ding down to go to’ his pony, when ~~ way she 1 looked at me!” 
the young woman eame out. Her shadew crossed his face. “So 
sherp exclamation halted. him, she’s &@ writer—an’ she’s studied med- 
“You’re not going now!” she said. icine. I reckon I'd like it a heap 
“You have got to remain perfectly better if she didn’t monkey with none 
quiet until morning!” of them fool things. What business 
The brother dropped his saddle to has a girl got to——”’ He suddenly 
the porch floor, grinning mildly at laughed aloud. “Why I reckon I’m 
Ferguson, “You don’t need to be in @ pretty near loco,” he said, “to be 
hurry,” he said, “I was intending to ravin’ about a girl like this. She 
run your horse into the corral. What ain’t nothin’ to me; she just done 
I meant about Stafford don’t apply te what any other girl would do if a 
you.” He looked up at his sister, still man come to her place bit by a rat- 
grinning, “T reckon he. ain’t got tler.” 
nothing to do with it?” He spurred his peny forward at a 
The young woman blushed. “I sharp lope. And new he found that 
hope not,” she said in a low voice. his thoughts would go back to the 
“We're goin’ to eat pretty soon,” moment of his departure from the 
said the young man. “I reckon that cabin that morning. She had accem- 
rattler didn’t take your appetite?” panied him to the door, after bandag- 


Ferguson flushed. “It was plum ing the ankle. Her brother had gone 
ridiculous me bein’ hooked by a@ rat- away an hour before. 
tler,” he said. ‘“An’ I’ve lived among “I’m thankin’ you, ma’am,” Fer- 


guson said as he stood for a moment 
at the door. “I reckon I'd have haa 
a bad time if it hadn’t been for you.” 
“If he’s got away,” returned Fer- “Tt was nothing,” she returned. 
guson, his lips straightening with sat- He had hesitated—he still felt the 
isfaction, “he’s a right smart snake.” thrid of deubt that had assailed him 
He related the ineident of the at- before he had taken the step that he 
tack, ending with praises of the knew was impertinent. “I'll be ridin’ 
young woman’s skill. over nee eae oo day, if you 
r don’t mind,” he said, 
The Explanation Her face reddened a trifle. “I’m 
The young man smiled at the ref- sure brother would like to have you,” 
erence to his sister. “She studied she replied, 
medicine—back east. Lately she’s “I don’t remember to have said 
turned her hand to writin’, Come that I was comin’ over to see your 
out here to get expe.ience—local brother,” was his reply. 
color, she calls it. “But it would have to be he,” she 
Ferguson sat back in his chair, said, looking straight at him. “You 
quietly digesting this bit of informa- couldn’t come to see me unless I 
tion. Medicine and writing. What asked you.” 
did she write? Love stories? Fairy And now he had spoken a certain 
tales? Zomances? He had read sev- word that had been troubling him. 
eral of these. Mostly they were ab- “Do you reckon that Two Diamond 
surd and-impossible. Love stories, he — boss comes over to see your 
ught, would be easy for her. brother?” 
ee is ready,” he heard her She frowned, “Of course!” she re- 
announce from within. plied. “He is my brother’s friend. 
The three took places at the table, But I—I despise him!” 


them so long.” 
“T reckon you let him get away?” 
questioned the young man evenly. 


and Ferguson was helped to a frugal, Ferguson grinned broadly. “Well, 
though wholesome meal, now,” he said, unable to keep his 
The dusk had begun to fall while pleasure over her evident dislike of 
they were yet at the table, and the the Two Diamond man from showing 
young woman arose, lighting a kero- in his eyes and voice, “that’s cert’nly 
sene lamp and placing it on the table. too bad. An’ to think he’s wastin 
By the time they. had finished semi- his time—ridin’ over here.” 
darkness had settled. Ferguson fol- She gazed at him with tesady, un- 
lowed the young man out to the wavering eyes. He could still remem- 
chairs on the porch for a smoke. ber the challenge in them. “Be care- 
They were scarcely seated when ful that you don’t waste your time!” 
there was a clatter of hoofs, and a was her answer. 
pony and rider came out of the “IT reckon I won't,” was his reply, 
shadow of the nearby cottonwood, as he climbed into the saddle. “But 
approaching the cabin and halting I won’t be comin’ over here to see 


beside the porch. The newcomer was your brother!” 
a man of about thirty-five. The light “Oh, dear!” she said, “I call that 
of the kerosene lamp shone fairly in very brazen!” 
his face as he sat in the saddle, But when he had spurred his pony 
showing a pair of cold, steady eyes down through the crossing of the 
and thin, straight lips that were river he had turned to glance back at 
wreathed in a smile. her. And he had seen a smile on her 
“I thought I’d-ride over for a face. As he rode now he went over 
smoke an’ a talk before goin’ down this conversation many times, much 
the crick to where the outfit’s work- pleased with his own boldness; more 
in’,” he said to the young man, And pleased because she had not seemed 


now his eyes swept Ferguson’s lank angry with him. 
figure with a searching glance, “But It was late in the morning when 
I didn’t know you was havin’ com- he caught sight of the Two Diamond 


pany,” he added. The segond glamce ranch buildings, scattered over a 
that he threw toward Fergusén was great basin through which the river 
not friendly. flowed. Half an hour later he rode 

Ferguson’s lips curled slightly un- up to the ranchouse and met Staf- 
der it. Hach man had been measured ford at the door of the office, The 
by the other, and neither had found manager waved him inside. 
in the other anything. to admire, “I’m two days late,” said Fergu- 
Ferguson’s thoughts went rapidly son, after he had taken a chair in 
back to Dry Bottom. He saw a man the office. He related to Stafford the 
in the street, putting five bullets attack by the rattler. The latter 
through a can that he had thrown showed some concern over the injury. 
into the air. He saw again the man’s “T reckon you didn’t do your own 
face as he had completed his exhi- doctorin’?” he asked. 
bition—insolent, filled with a sneer- Ferguson told him of the girl. The 
ing triumph. He heard again this manager’s lips straightened. A grim 
man’s voice, as he himself had of- humor shone from his eyes. 
fered to eclipse his feat— “You stayed there overnight?” he 

“You runnin’ sheep, stranger?” questioned. 

The voice and face of the man who “I reckon I stayed there. It was 
stood before him now were the voice in a cabin down at a place which I 
and face of the man who had pre- heard the girl say was called ‘Bear 
ceded him in the shooting match in Flat.” I didn’t ketch the name of the 
Dry Bottom. His thoughts were in- man.’ cs 
terrupted by the voice of his host, Stafford grinned coldly. “I reckon 
explaining his presénce. — oe poo a you was com- 

“This here man was bit by a rattler 4" OV ere tor: 
ais alee the Sean’ asian was “I didn’t advertise,” returned Fer- 
saying. “He’s layin’ up here for to- Suson quietly. 
night. Says he’s reckonin’ on get- Jerguson Learns More About Radford 
tin’ a job over at the Two Diamond.” 

The man on the horse sneered. “Tf you had,” declared Stafford, his 
“Bit by a rattler!” he said. He eyes glinting with a cold amusement, 
laughed insolently, pulling his pony’s “you would have found things plum 
head around. “I reckon I’ll be goin’,” lively. The man’s name is Ben Rad- 
he said. “You'll nurse him so’s he ford. He’s the man I’m hirin’ you 
won’t die?” He had struck the pony’s to put out of business!” 
flanks with the spurs and was gone For all Stafford could see Ferguson 
into the shadows before either man did not move 4 muscle. Yet the news 
on the porch could move. Then Fer- had shocked him; he could feel the 
guson turned and spoke to the young blood surging rapidly through his 
man. veins. But the expression of his face 

“You know him?” he questioned. was inscrutable. 

The young man _ smiled coldly. ‘Well, now.” he said, “that sure 
“Yep,” he said; “he’s raage boss for ~woulg have made things interestin’. 
the Two Diamond!” «@° An’.o thet’s the man you think has 

As Furguson rode through the pure “been stealin’ your cattle?” He looked 
sunshine of the morning his thoughts steadily at the manager. “But I told 
kept going back to the little cabin in you before that I wasn’t doin’ any 
the flat—“‘Bear Flat,” she had called shootin’.” 
it. “Correct,” agreed the manager. 

“She’s cert’nly got nice eyes,” he “What T want you to do is to prove 
told himself confidentially, as he line that Radford’s the man. We can’t 
gered slowly on his way; “an’ she do anythine until we prove that he’s 
knows how to use them She sure been rusttlin’, An’ then——” He 
made me seem some breathless, An* smiled grimly. 
no girl has ever done thet. An’ her “You reckon te know the girl’s 
hair is like’—he pondered long over name too?” inquired Ferguson. 
this—“like—why, I reckon I didn’t “Tt’s Mary,” stated the manager. 
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“I've heard Weviatt talk about her.” 
Fergusen contemplated the mana- 

ger gravely. “An’ you ain’t sure that 

Radford’s stealin’ your cattle?” 

Stafford filled and lighted his pipe. 
“I’m takin’ Dave Leviatt’s word fo 
it,” he said. 

“Who’s Leviatt?” queried Fergu- 
son. 

“My range bess,” returned Stafford. 
“He’s been ridin’ sign on Radford an’ 
says he’s responsible for all the stock 
that we’ve been missin’ in the last six 
months,” 

Ferguson rolled a _ cigarette. He 
lighted it and puffed for a moment 
in silence, the manager watching 
him. 

“Back at Dry Bottem,” said Fer- 
guson presently, “there was a man 
shootin’ at a can when I struck town. 
He put five bullets through the can. 
Was that your range boss?” 

Stafford smiled. “That was Leviatt 
—my range boss,” he returned. “We 
went over to Dry Bottom to get a 
gunfighter. We wanted a man whe 
could shoot plum quick. He'd have 
to be quick, for Radford’s lightnin’ 
with a six. Leviatt said shootin’ at a 
can would be a good way to find a 
man who could take Radford’s meas- 
ure—in ease it was necessary,” he 
added quickly. 

Ferguson’s face was a mask of im- 
mobility. ‘“Where’s Leviatt now?” 
he questiened. 

“Up the Ute with the outfit.” 

“How far up?” 

“Thirty miles.” 

Ferguson’s eyelashes flickered. “Has 
Leviatt been here lately?” he ques- 
tioned. 

a “Not since the day before yester- 
ay.” 

“When you expectin’ him back?” 

“The boys’ll be comin’ back in a 
week. He’H likely come along with 
them.” 

“U—um, 
hand?” 

“Of course.” 

Ferguson lounged to the deor. “I’m 
lookin’ around a little,” he said, “to 
kind of size up things. I don’t want 
you to put me with the outfit. That 
strike you right?” 

“I’m *hirin’ you to do a certain 
thing,” returned Stafford. “I ain't 
tellin’ you how it ought to be done. 
You’ ve got till the fall roundup to 
do it 

Ferguson nodded. He went to the 
corral fence, unhitched his pony, and 
rode out on the plains toward the 
river. Stafford watched him until he 
was a mere dot on the horizon. Then 
he smiled with satisfaction. 

“I kind of like that guy,” he said, 
commenting mentally. “There ain’t ne 
show work te him, but he’s business,” 


Yeu’re giving me a free 


The Measure of a Man 


During the week following Fergu- 
son’s arrival at the Two Diamond 
ranch Stafford saw very little of him, 
Mornings saw him proceed to the cor- 
ral, catch up his pony, mount, and 
depart. He returned with the dusk. 
Several times, from his office window, 
Stafford had seen him ride away in 
the moon’ ight. 

Ferguson did his own cooking, for 
the cook had accompanied the wagon 
outfit down the river. Stafford did 
not seek out the new man with in- 
structions or advice; the work Fer- 
guson was engaged in he must do 
alone, for if complications should 
happen te arise it was the manager's 
business to know nothing. 

The Two Diamond ranch was not 
unlike many others that dotted thw 
grass plains of the territ« The in- 
terminable miles that separated Staf- 
ford from the nearest, did not pre- 
vent him from referring to that par- 
ticular owner as “neighbor.” 

The Two Diamond ranch had the 
enviable reputation of being “slick”— 
which meant that Stafford was indus- 
trious and thrifty and that his ranch 
bore an appearance of unusual neat- 
ness. 

But of late there had been” little 
contentment for the Two Diamond 
manager. For six months cattle 
thieves had been at work on his stock. 
The result of the spring round-up 
had been far from satisfactory. He 
knew of the existence of nesters in 
the vicinity; one of them—Radford— 
he had suspected upon evidence sub- 
mitted by the range boss. Radford 
had been warned to vacate Bear Fiat, 
but the warning had been disre- 
garded. But one other course was 
left—hiring Ferguson, and Stafford 
had adopted that. There had been 
no hesitancy on the manager’s part: 
he must protect the Two Diamond 
property. Sentiment had no place in 
the situation whatever. . 

Toward the latter end of the week 
the wagon outfit straggled in. They 
came in singly, in twos and threes, 
bronzed, hardy, seasoned young men, 
taciturn, serene eyed, capable. They 
continued to come until there were 
twenty-seven of them. Tater in the 
day came the wagon and the remuda. 

From a period of calm and inac- 
tion the ranch now awoke to life and 
movement The bunkhouse was 
scrubbed—“swabbea” in the vernanr- 
viar of the cowhovs, the scant hed- 
ding was “cured” in the white sun- 
lieht: and the cook was adiured te 
extend himself in the preparation of 
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“ohuck” {meaning food) to repay - 
the men fer the lack of good things 
during a fortnight on the open range 
with the wagon. 

At dusk on the first day in Rope 
Jones, a tall, lithe young puncher, 
whese spare moments were passed in 
breaking the wild horses that oc- 
casionally found their way to the Two 
Diamond, was oiling his saddle leath- 
ers. Sitting on a bench outside the 
bunkhouse he became aware of Staf- 
ford standing near. 

“Leviatt come in?” 
manager, 

The puncher grinned. “Nope. Last 
I seen of Dave he was hittin’ the 
breeze toward Bear Fiat. Said he'd 
be in later.” He lowered his voice 
Significantly. “Reckon that Radford = 
girl is botherin’ Dave a heap.” 

Stafford smiled coldly and was 
about to answer when he saw Fer- 
guson dropping from his pony at the 
corral gate. Foliowing Stafford’s 
gaze, Rope also observed Ferguson, 

He looked up at Stafford. 

“New man?” he questioned. 

Stafford nodded. He had invented 
a plausible story for the presence of 
Ferguson. Sooner or later the boys 
would have noticed the latter’s ab- 
sence from the outfit. Therefore if 
he advanced his story now there 
would be less conjecture later. 

“You boys have got enough to do,” 
he said, still watching Ferguson. “I’ve 
hired this man to look up strays. I 
reckon he c’n put in a heap of time 
at it.” 

Rope shot a swift glance upward 
at the manager’s back. Then he 
grinned furtively. 

“Two-gun,” he obseryed quietly: 
“with the bottoms of his holsters tied 
down. I reckon your stray-man ain’t 
for to be monkeyed with.” 

But Stafford had toid his story and 
knew that within a very little time 
Rope would be telling it to the other 
men, So without answering he 
walked toward the ranchhouse. Be- 
fore he reached it he saw Leviatt un- 
saddling at «he corral gate. 

When Ferguson, with his saddle on 
his shoulder, on his way to place it 
on its accustomed peg in the lean-to 
adjoining the bunkhouse, passed 
Rope, it was by the mx-est accident 
that one of the stirrups caught the 
cinch buckle of Rope’s saddle. Not 
observing the tangle, Ferguson con- 
tinued on his way. He halted when 
he felt the stirrup strap drag, turning 
half around to see what was wrong. 

He smiled broadly at Rope. 

“You reckon them saddles are ac- 
quainted?” he said, 

Rope deftiy untangled them. -— 
ain’t thinkin’ they’re relations,” he 
returned, giinning up at Ferguson. 
“Leastways I never knowed a ‘double 
cinch’ an’ a ‘center fire’ to git real 
chummy.” 

“IT reckon you're right,” returned 
Ferguson, his eyes gleaming cor- 
dially; ‘an’ I’ve knowed men to lose 
their tempers discussin’ whether a 
center fire or a double cinch was the 
most satisfyin’.” 

“Some men is plum fools,” returned 
Rope, surveying Ferguson with nar- 
row, pleased eyes. “You didn’t ob- 
serve that the saddles rode any easier 
after the arg iment than before?” 

“I didn’t observe. But mebbe the 
men was more satisfied. Let a man 
argue that somethin’ he’s got is bet- 
ter’n somethin’ that another fellow’s ¢« 
got an’ he falls right in love with 
his own—an’ goes right om failin’ in 
love with it. Nothin’ c’n ever change 
his mind after an argument.” 

“I know a man who’s been study- 
in’ human nature,” observed Rope, 
grinning. 

“An’ not wastin’ his time arguin’ 
fool questions,” added Ferguson. 

“You sure ain’t plum greenhorn,” 
declared Rope admiringly. 

“Thank yu’,” smiled Ferguson; “T 
wasn’t lookin’ to see whether you'd 
cut your eye teeth either.” 

“Well, now,” remarked Rope, ris- 
img and shouldering his saddle, 
“you’ve almost convinced me that & 
double cinch ain’t a bad saddle. 
Seems to make a man plum good 
humored.” 

“When a man’s hungry an’ right 
clore to the place where he’s goin’ to 
feed,” said Ferguson gravely, “he 
hadn’t oueht to bother his head 
about nothin’.” 

“You're settin’ at my right hand 
at the thle.” remarked Rope, de- 
lighted with his new friend. 

Several of the en were already at 
the wash troveh when Rope and Fer- 
guson reached there and when they 
entered the .\bunkhouse many of the 
men were already seated. Fereuson 
and Rone took pleces at one end of 
the long table and beean eating. No 
niceties of the conventions were ob- 
served here: the men ate each ac- 
cordine to his whim and were im- 
mune from criticism. Table etiouette 
was a thine that would have spolied 
thetr fov of esting. 

[To Be Continued Next Week.] 


























































































































queried the 





The man who has not anythine to 
boaet of but bie f!uetrions ancestors 
fa like a. potato—the onlv good he- 
longing to him is under ground,—[Sir 
Themas Overhurv. 
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THE JUNIOR MEMBERS 


‘OU never saw such Underwear value as “Hanes” in all your life. 
When you examine a Union Suit of this snug-fitting, warm, durable, 
elastic-knit underwear, you feel sure you are examining goods in the 


$2.00 class. And you are—it’s $2.00 quality all right, but “Hanes” is 
exactly half that price—50Oc a garment, $1.00 a union suit. No wonder 
men buy three or four guaeemmens 

P er “Hanes” at a° time, 

C Garment when quality is so high 

and the price so low. 

Henes Underwere SO 
neck— improved, firmly knit cuffs hug the wrist closely and can’t rip—cloth 
reinforcing across wale prevents shoulders from stretching and dropping. 
If we weren't in the heart of cotton land, bought direct from the growers 
and specialized on 50c a garment underwear, “Hanes” would surely cost 

If you can’t find the ‘‘Hanes’’ dealer 
in your town, be sure and write us. 
P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C, 
This label in 


garments or suits of 
| Per 
Union Suit 
snuggles up closely to the skin—the elastic collarette prevents gaping at the 
you double the price. 
every garment 


Bay none 
without it 


ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 7 
SUNSHINE 


LAMP R E 


to try in your home 15 days. Incandescent 
) 200 Candle Power. Givesbetter light than 
the Best when you \. y , electricity ,acetelyne or 15 ordinary 
' mth the cost, For homes, 
stores, halls and churches. B 
mon gasoline. Absolute) 
COSTS 1 CENT PER 
Guaranteed 5 yea: 


rs. No wick. No chim- 





Why not buy 

can buy them at such low unheard- 
ft wy ouaees. Our new im- 
rovements absolutely 
ever 


{ every parpose. Take advantage of our 
~ 15 day FREE TRIAL 
| Ee fis saris eit FACTORY PRICE 


Sunshine Lamp Co., 168 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Ma, | 








We will. send our illustrated cata 


togue free to eneh rson in the U.8. 
who sends us thelr name and a 


- FRE 
tains 700 engravings 0: 


dress. It con 
jewelry and novelties suitable for Christmas ifts 
at lowest for best value. Address 
LYNN &CU., 48 Bond Street, New York 


WE OFFER 


“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker’ 


A new book which tells how to make all kinds of garments 
from a corset cover up to a full dress, and illustrates 200 
of the most practical styles for Ladies, Misses and Children. 
This useful book is printed in colors, and while the regu- 
lar price by mail is 25c, we will send it for 5c to our 
readers. Address 

ORANGE JUDD PATTERN DEPT. 


Aa 
New York, Peoples Gas Bldz., Myrick Bldg., 
315 Fourth Ave. “Chicago. Ill. Springfield, Mass 





New # pound fea- 

ther bed and pair of 

pillows for $10.00. 
Burlington, 


FEATHER BEDS 


The Stokes Company, 

















Minneapolis, 











Six Sherlock Holmes Detective Stories 
By A. CONAN DOYLE 


A Study in Scarlet, A Case of Identity, A 
Scandal in Bohemia, The Red Headed League, 
The Boscom Valley Mystery and The Sign of 
the Four, complete in one volume. 


This book contains 360 pages, printed in large type 
and bound in heavy paper, with attractive cover design, 
as shown in our iMustration herewith. 

The Author, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, is without 
question, the world’s greatest writer of Detective Stories, 
and the six stories found in this volume are among the 


best he has ever written. 
15c 


The above book will be sent by mail 
The Broadway Publishing Co., 12 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 
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How Paul and Dot Saw the Circus 
ANNE PORTER JOHNSON 


Clatter, clatter, clatter! Four lit- 
tle feet were clambering up the 
stairs. When they reached the land- 
ing the owners of these four ' little 
feet looked at each other in puzzled 
silence for a moment, 

“You knock, Paul,” said Dot in a 
whisper. 

There was a timid rap, and two ex- 
cited little faces peeked in the door 
of papa’s study. He was very busy, 
but it was perfectly plain that the 
children had come on very urgent 
business. 

“Well, children, 
asked papa, smiling into 
eyes. 

“Tommy Jones says there’s going to 
be a circus tonight,” replied Paul, 
trembling with excitement. 

“In a tent, an awful big tent,” in- 
terrupted Dot, her eyes shining. 

“And they’ve got elephants, 
tigers—” 

“And lions, and camels, and—” in- 
terrupted Dot again. 

“And chariots, and 
trained horses, and—” 


what’s the news?” 
their eager 


and 


races, and 
continued 


and—Oh, just every- 
Jones says.” gasped 
appealing look at her 


clowns, 

Tommy 

With an 
father. 

“And—and—we want to go, papa,’’ 
finished Paul. 

“Yes, we want to go,” 
Dot, longingly. 

The pucker between papa’s eyes 
became deeper and deeper, as Paul 
and Dot made known their wish, and 
he turned his head a little to escape 
their pleasing eyes. 

“Well, children, we haven’t§ as 
much money as we had a year ago, 
and I really don’t see how I can give 
you money for the circus,” he said, 
slowly and thoughtfully, as though 
he would rather not say it. “If you 
could think of some way to earn the 
money, I would be glad *o let you go.” 

“I don’t know what we could do to 

money,” said Paul, hopelessly. 

“I’m very sorry, children,” with a 

sigh, “perhaps mamma _ can 
think of something.” 

Paul and Dot turned slowly, closed 
the door,-and went downstairs to find 
mamma, But she was not to be 
found, and they sat down 6n the 
kitchen steps to think it out them- 
selves. What could they do to earn 
enough money for the circus? 

“We can’t shovel snow off paths,” 
said Paul, “’cause it’s summer time 
now.” 

“We can’t sell lemonade, ’cause we 
haven’t any lemons,” declared Dot, 
tossing back a curl. 

“Oh, Dot, I know what we can do,” 
exclaimed Paul, clapping his hands. 

“What?” demanded Dot in breath- 
less suspense, 

“We'll go to 


repeated 


market,” he replied. 


American Agriculturist 

“Go to market!” exclaimed Dot 
scornfully. “Now, Paul Henderson, 
what will we take to market, I'd like 
to know!” 

“You get the wagon,” commt&nded 
Paul. 

Dot got the little red wagon obedi- 
ently, and. followed Paul as he led the 
way to the garden. 

“Now,” he said; ‘‘we’ll fill the wagon 
with peas, and beans, and anything 
else we can find here, and sell. them 
to people that don’t have gardens.” 

It was great fun. They had no 
trouble in selling, and every dime 
was received with a chuckle. Before 
they finished they had sold three 
wagon loads. 

“Let’s count the money and see if 
we have enough,” suggested Dot, as 
they sat down again on the kitchen 
steps. 

“A dollar and ten cents,” shouted 
Paul, after the second careful count- 
ing. 

Just then their mamma came home, 
and, hearing the happy shouts of the 
children, went straight to the kitchen 
steps to see what the fun was about. 
They eagerly told her about the cir- 
cus, and what Tommy Jones had 
said, both talking at the same time. 

“Papa said if we could earn the 
money we could go, but we had the 
awful time thinking how to earn it,” 
said Dot. 

“And ’twas just as easy,” Paul 
said, rattling the money in his pocket, 
“after we thought how.” 

“Oh, it was!” exclaimed mamma, 
with a puzzled look. “Well, how did 
you earn it?” 

“We sold beans, and peas, and 
*most everything in the garden. And, 
mamma, just nearly everybody bought 
something, ‘cause we told ’em we had 
to have the money for the circus,” 
replied Paul, innocently. 

While Paul was making this ex- 
Planation mamma glanced at the 
garden, and the sight made her gasp. 
She turned quickly and ran upstairs, 
Paul and Dot following to tell papa 
of their good luck. When they 
reached the study papa and mamma 
were looking out of the back window, 
laughing heartily about something. 

Paul and Dot went to the circus 
and had a most delightful time. The 
elephants, tigers, lions, bears, clowns, 
and lots of other wonderful things, 
were all there just exactly as Tommy 
Jones had said. 


Mother Goose Block Quilts 


Every child will be interested in this 
new and novel Mother Goose quilt. 
The designs are stamped on individual 
blocks ten by ten inches, and are to 
be worked in simple outline stitch, 
after which the blocks may be joined 
together with a strip and border of 
any preferred material. There are 
20 blocks in the complete quilt, each 
one illustrating a different Mother 
Goose rhyme, The top row illustrated 
are There Was a Little Man and He 
Had Naught, Higglety Pigglety My 
Black Hen, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin 
Easter and Three Blind Mice. The 
second set are Simple Simon Went 
A-Fishing, Dr Foster went to Glos- 
ter, Ding Dong Bell, Pussy’s In the 
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Well, and Little Boy Blue. Number 3 
.is There Was an Old Woman, Jack 
and Jill, Barber, Barber, Shave a Pig 
and Mother Hubbard. ~Set No 4 illus- 
trates Little Red Riding Hood, Little 
Bo-Peep, Little Jack Horner, and 
Mary Had a Little Lamb, Number 5 
pictures There Was a Little Man and 
He Had a Little Gun, A Dillar a Dol- 
lar, a Ten O'Clock Scholar, Old King 
Cole and Tom, Tom the Piper’s Son. 


Any one of these sets comprising 
four blocks may be purchased sepa- 
rately for 25 cents. These designs are 
stamped on a good quality of wash- 
able tan chambray, turkey red cotton 
to work, or on delft blue chambray 
with white cotton to work. Any set of 
four, together with one-half dozen 
skeins of imported cotton to work, can 
be had by sending 25 cents to the 
fancywork department. No perforated 
patterns can be furnished for. the 


quilt. The outline work is very simple, 
so that any Iittle girl who is handy 
with the needle can easily accomplish 
it, The set of four would make a 
quilt that any doll might be proud to 
Pposséss, and the five complete sets 
would make an attractive quilt for 
baby brother. Be sure to state whether 
you want the tan and red or blue and 
white combinations, also exactly which 
set or sets you wish. Order from our 
fancywork department. 


Farm Puzzle 


LUCELLA BARRETT 








The solution to the 
illustrated below: 
The farmer keeps one-quarter. The 


rest is divided between the three sons 


farm puzzle is 





Son'iIn-Law| Son No.l! 








Son No.2 














FATHER 





Son No.3 














How the Farmer Divided His Land 
and one son-in-law The pieces are 
the same shape and size. The sons’ 
farms all border on the father’s and 


thé son-in-law’s borders on all threé 
gons’ land. 


The First Thimble 


There is a tradition that a Dutch 
silversmith pondered over a certain no- 
tion which he had cherished long and 
silently in the slow-working senses 
which he deemed his brain—a notion 
for a trinket, a fallal, for a dignified 
lady of Holland, It must be a useful 
trinket, albeit a costly one, meet for 
Bo good a sempstress as Dame Alixe 
Van Rensselaer. When the notion took 
definite shape, the thing was quickly 
wrought in precious metal by fingers 
as deft as the brain was slow; and the 
industrious housewife proudly wore 
notsonly her. first thimble, but the first 
thimble possessed by any Dutch frau. 
(Century. 











Fall Fashions 


The tines of this charming Empire 
frock are very good, and the charm 
of this garment is that its stylish ap- 
pearance depends almost entirely 
upen the cut. The dress closes at the 











565S—Pretty Model Fall Wear 


for 








front. The chemisette is remidvabie 
and the three-piece 
back. Pongee, 
are among the serviceable fabrics. 
The pattern, 5658, is cut in sizes 
to 42 inches bust measure. Medium 
size requires 5% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial and % of a yard of 18-inch all- 
over. 
Pretty and Practical 

The practical apron here given is 
made with bib and is an attractive as 
well as serviceable model. The apron 
and bib are joined by a belt and belt 


has the ends tied at the back. There 
are two large pockets, one at each 
is the 


side of the front. Gingham 





5160—Ladies’ / ron 
most serviceable materia: to use. 
The pattern, 5160, is cut one size 
and requires 2% yards of 27-inch or 
2 yards of 36-inch material. 


A Combination Garment 


This excellent combination garment 
consists of corset cover and circular 
open drawers. Jt is easy to make and 





5549—-Ladies’ Combination 


eT ee nen mat 
-THE SEWING CIRCLE 


. 





to me. 


fire every Monday! 


make of it, too.” 


for her. 


warm water. 








Anty Drudge Advises Against Leaving 


the Farm 
Millie Hardwork—“No, Anty Drudge, you needn’t talk 


I’m sorry to leave Ma and Pa, but I’m tired 
of the work ou the farm. 
it wasn’t for the washing and cooking and stewing 
over a hot fire every Mondry.” 

Anty Drudge—“Lar i alive, child! Stewing over a hot 

Why, I haven’t had a hot fire 

in my stove t- do the washing for years. 

get your Ma, anu let me tell you both how I do my 

washing with F els- Naptha Soap, and a good job I 


It wouldn’t be so bad if 


You go $ 


That’s the cause of many a woman’s 
ill-health and discontent—stewing over a hot 
fire and lifting a boiler many times too heavy 
The hardest work a woman can do 

is the weekly wash, unless she uses Fels- 
Naptha Soap and makes her work easy. 

Clothes ‘don’t need hot water, because 
 Fels-Naptha Soap works best in cool or luke- 

I gets right to work on the dirt, 
and after the clothes soak for about thirty 
minutes there is no hard rubbing to do, be- 
cause there is no dirt left to need it. | 

Covered by the Red and Green Wrapper. Made in Philadelphia 





This Wonderful 
fe Tie Dee 


TRY FREE 


tnd is the Kite pret dish wash- 
er that will wash, dry and sterilize all 
the dishes used by a large family in afew 
minutes. No need to put your sin 
oe or Tee any labor whatever 
and the it ette does it all and 


dove it better. Ip $1.00 
a . 
a M 


rt att thats cnita 
’ onth 


can work it, 
and it is rigid- 
ly guaranteed. 
Every housekeeper should have one at 
| once. We don't ask you to buy = 

you yon haw tried it for days ‘aad 

to your own satisfac 
se — t weight in gold. w : sent t 
a penny 

BS the Mitchenette FREE. Try it pm! 


it 
7 ~i—, =. GS , 














nice looking as well as practical. Nain. 
scok, lawn, batiste or longceloth is 
used with edging for ruffies and edg- 
ing and insertion for corset cover. The 
pattern, 5549, is cut in sizes 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. Medium size re- 
quires 2% yards of 36-inch material, 
2% yards of 5-inch edging for ruffies, 
3% yards ef narrow edging and 1% 
yards of insertion. Price 10 cents. 


a 
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How to Hemsuttch by Machine— 
Have any of the sisters tried hem- 
stitching this way? Pull out the re- 
quired number of threads, as you 
would if it were to be done by hand. | 





Baste down the hem middle way of | 
space .where threads are pulled. 
Loosen. tension ‘on machine and 


have medium length stitch. Stitch on 
edge of hem. When stitched remove 
basting thréads and pull the hem to 
edge of threads. It looks very nice. 
(DF. & 








The Ignorant Lady 


Frank Miles Day, the eminent archi- 
tect, desired to (illustrate at the 
T-Square club in Philedelphia, a piece 
of architectural ignorance. 

“Why,” he said, “it was as bad as 
the woman who listened to a lecture 
on Cologne Cathedral, and, at the end, 
shook the lecturer’s hand and said: 

“Oh, thank you, sir. for your illu- 
minating remarks. [I often wondered. 
where our colonial architecture came 
from. Now, of course, I see that it 
comes from {St Louis 
Globe-Democrat, 
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This Book Should 
Be In Every Stove 
\ Buyer’s Hands 


Don’t Think of Purchasing a Stove Until You’ve Read It And 
Seen Kalamazoo Factory Prices—Stilf Lower Than Before. 


he/ NEARLY everybody knows that Kalamazoo Stoves are better made, re- 

he quire /ess fuel, and are easier to buy than other stoves. But lots of 
people keep on buying inferior stoves just because they don’t realize how 
easy it is to get a Kalamazoo direct from the factory. They cut themselves 
off from the benefits that Kalamazoo Stoves give. And all .because they 
don’t know how simple the Kalamazoo direct plan is. 


Now we’re offering a big book of stoves free. It tells more about 
stove making a than any other book we know of. 
my Our 200,000 people have read earlier editions 
of this bbok—and profited. Some have saved $5.00 
on their stove purchases. Others $10.00. Many 
2 more $20.00. Someas high as $35.00 and $40.00. 
ya You'll be just as glad you read this book— 
#7 because you'll save too. 
The fact is you can’t afford not to get this 4 
| book if you’re considering a stove purchase. 
You may ¢hink you know the Kalamazoo offer 
® just because you’ve read our advertisements in the 
i past. But you can’t—not until you get the: book. 
i No one advertisement, or set of advertisements, can 
| begin to give you a real idea of this offer. It’s so 
i big—so complete—that you must get the book to 
know all it will do for you. All these features— 


Saas" $5 to $40 Saved by Buying 

Its Easy ToBuyA Direct from Factory; Freight 
Werenyiittortenac Prepaid; 30 Days’ Trial; 360 
piete fittings. ready to install. We Days’ Approval Test; $100,- 


boo = net ~ put . ey 4 f 
le o wi 
Yourselteasity.” Sold on wrest Oooo Bank Bond Guar antee; 
ears pproval, as or r 
backed b 100,000 Bank 
ida ect ts CASH OR CREDIT. y: 
ome, also Churches, : “ - 
other public buildings. All these convenient arrangements—savings—trials, etc.—are yours when you buy a Kalamazoo; 
Our Direct Factory Price Wil You can see for yourself that they mean everything to you in the purchase of a stove. But get the 


Save You, $25.00 to $75.00 ; : 
Be sure to ask tor special Fur- book and Jet us show you what every one of these offers will do in your own case. Youcan’t realize 


paces Catalog if you consider ® the liberality of this offer until you read the detailed explanation in the stove book. 
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Probably the finest, most beautifully arene cp bo —_ eg ever issued on this regy 
regular encyclopedia of stove knowledge—sent free if you'll ma ie coupon or postal or letter. 
bag ou can use a Kalamazoo for 30 days before you decide to buy. Test it. Havea fire in it every day. Heat mometer takes “baking iy 
your or cook all your meals. Use it just as if it were already yours. Don’t make your decision until the 30 days Kalamazoo stoves have every 
are up. Then send it feck if it hasn’t done all we claim—and convinced you that it’s the only stove for you. er eattedaa. tare ont 

Reraember the book shows all kinds of kitchen stoves and heaters—400 of them, big and little, for hard ‘¢”’'¢sousiversallypopular. 
and soft coal, coke and wood, with ornate nickel trimming or very simple. Get the information a ~ 

about stove manufacture and selling—all the zzside trade secrets. You need these facts for reference. oy 


Kalamazoo Stoves Better Than Ever 


. This year the new glass oven doors of Kalamazoo ranges are winning praise from stove experts and 
skillful housewives all over the country. Glass oven doors make it so easy to watch your.baking that 
it can’t go wrong. And that’s only gne of dozens of Kalamazoo features that make these stoves 
the world’s leaders,, Draft, oven ventilation, special ash pan, cool damper handle.» We can 
only mention them here—get the stove book and read al/.about them. Remember we’re 
making Gas Stoves,too. Fill in coupon to get Gas Stove catalog. It tells how you can 
save 25% to 50% on a furnace and set it up yourself and save tinners’ bills too. 
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+3 \A/ Here’sthecoupon. Just take pen or pencil and 

ne on fill it out. Mail it to us today and vont book 

will leave by return mail—prepaid—no expense, to you. If you write postal or letter 
just ask for catalog No. 499, and mention this paper please. Address 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CoO., Mfrs. Gin Regs 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN With Glass Oven Door 
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